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All Ten Week Subscriptions End With This Issue 


Subscribe Now for the Coming Year 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


During the past ten weeks several thousand of 
the readers of The Christian Century have been 
making their first acquaintance with this news- 
paper. Their names were received on a short 
time subscription offer for this very purpose. In 
some cases their ten weeks’ attachment was due 
to their own choice. In many other instances 
their names were sent us by friends who wished 
them to know what The Christian Century is, 
what ideals it stands for and how well it stands 
for these ideals. 

Both editors and publishers found great satis- 
faction in the enthusiastic response of our reg- 
ular readers last summer to our proposal to send 
the paper to their friends ten weeks for ten cents. 
The number of names received in that offer went 
far beyond our expectations. Such a revelation 
of the strength and heartiness of feeling on the 
part of our readers strengthened and heartened 
us who work at the task of making the paper. 

According to the terms of our proposal it was 


stated that all names would be removed from the 
lists at the expiration of the ten weeks, unless a 
regular subscription was meanwhile received. 
This it is our purpose to do. With this issue the 
ten weeks’ period terminates. Already a large 
number have sent in their subscription for a 
year. Their names have been transferred to the 
regular list. They are not “acquaintances” now, 
but members of the family. 

The next ten weeks will bring 
is our experience that the best ag 
Christian Century is the paper itself. When- 
ever people get a taste of it they want more. A 
great proportion of those who have read the 
paper ten weeks will remain for a year and for 
ten years! We wish this proportion to be as 
large as possible. Those who send in their names 
and the subscription price now will not miss a 
single number. Remember that your subscrip- 
tion will be credited to Jan 1, 1913. This means 
an extra month free! 


many more. It 
agent for The 





A New Book of Vital Religious Importance 








The Divinity of Christ 


By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


Dr. Ames’ Book will be Widely Read 


Cloth, 75 cents, postpard. 


A book which lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of 


the setting of the old-time dogmatism and places it in the light of the more 


empirical, human and meaningful thought of our own day. 


Dr. Ames treats 


the Unitarian-Trinitarian controversy with a freshness and illumination that 


in itself makes his work a distinct contribution to religious thought. 
It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls of 


is more than a treatise. 


living people. 
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x9 HIS is the genius of Thanksgiving Day: 
wy . ar 

ps os it makes optimism a civic duty. National 
a «| custom issues a decree, and our Presi- 
ahs dent and Governors sign it, calling upon 
Rik: every citizen, on this day at least, to 
<9 cease his wailing, to walk out into the 
Sik: world and count his blessings. Once a 








year optimism gets the whole machinery 


ae TT )) 
x9 TED) 
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A of the state and the social order behind the pessimist 
4 and shoves him out of his cave into the broad sunny 
aks world which, despite its short-comings, the Creator 
Ri: called good. 
5°19 The pessimist is always a man who dwells in a cave. 
py The world has contracted about him. He sees only him- 
x9 self and his own slim resources. It is perfectly natura! 
‘ake that the big problems upon whose solution human wel 
x fare depends, should present a dark aspect to him; per- 
aks fectly natural that he should see calamity ahead; that 
Rik he should think the world growing worse and that he 
x9 should pine for the good old days. 
sre The pessimist is always an egoist; not that he thinks 
CF more highly of himself than he ought to think, for he 
aks may despise himself, but that he sees only himself or 
Wik: his sect or his party or his plan, in the doing of God’s 
a5 work in the world. “I only am left,” said Elijah in his 
Aries cave. All others have gone after false gods and now 
X93 they seek even my life also! He despaired of God’s en- 
‘alles terprise because he was blind to any other forces save 
4 those that centered in himself and his prophetic work. 
aks But God said, There are seven thousand others! My 
Ss enterprise does not depend wholly upon you, Elijab. I 
xs$ am working in ways and through men that you know 
aris not of. And Elijah came out of his cave and left his 
x tears and his doubts behind him. 
aL This is ever the divine challenge to earnest men who 
ine are stricken with whining. Get out of your cave, stop 
x5 measuring the failure of your efforts and your plan, 
Si and measure now the successes that God is achieving by 
x5. others’ efforts and through other plans. What God wants 
ais in His prophets and workers is that they shall discern 
m9 how rich He is in resources and in men. Thanksgiving 
ne day is the day to count the seven thousand who work 
re with us, whom we have ignored, whose names and creeds 
aks and party alignments are not our own, but whose en- 
ih: ergies serve the good kingdom of God. 
Pe) see 

se 
ate The reformer should come out of his cave on this 

5. a ; Fs 
ay Thanksgiving day. He is peculiarly tempted to pessim- 
3k ism. He sees the woeful wrongs which society tol- 
we: erates. He pioneers a program of reform. He builds a 
Ka§ party about him. Soon disillusionment settles upon his 
*) (Bs soul. The world is indifferent to his pleading. His 
x°.9 party grows so far and no farther. His plan is in- 
aL effectual. Reform wins today, and tomorrow loses what 
<9 it had won. Men seem embedded in their own interests 
PLS and have no passion for social righteousness. 
ik: How many a reformer has carried this experience of 
x59 defeat into a cave thick with the dank air of pessimism! 
Arie And there he nurses his sore heart, finding a certain 
x1$ cynical comfort in the fact that the indifference of all 
see others makes his own lonely valor all the more dis- 
x tinctive! 


But, reformer, it is Thanksgiving Day! What doest 
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% The Genius of Thanksgiving Day 


Up, walk out! God has other 


forces working for prohibition besides thy party, for 


thou here in thy cave? 


social justice besides thy movement, for human welfare 
besides thy charity. Unseen, unknown to thee, unin- 
tended often by themselves, men and forces are at 
work in the divine enterprise of the kingdom of God. 

A signal instance of the uncounted forces that work 
for a better world is shown in the temperance movement. 
Five years ago when reformers were never more de 
pressed, it became suddenly apparent that the economic 
and industrial interests of society had awakened to the 
bearing of the liquor curse upon business efficiency. 
The output of mill and factory was cut down by the 
drink habit. Railroads had taken the lead in demand- 
The 


relation of drink to the negro problem in the south be- 


ing sobriety of engineers and conductors of trains. 
came clear. A wave of prohibition has been sweeping 
over the land ever since. Thus while men were making 
frontal attack the 
the nation, and seeming to fail, God was executing a 


a direct upon moral conscience of 


flank movement, and is executing it, to the confusion 
of his enemies. Come out of your cave, reformer, and 
use this Thanksgiving Day to count these unreckoned 
forces that are with you! 
* 7. * 
There is a plaintive strain in the speech of churchmen 


today. The churches are but half-filled. The ministry 


is declining. The old-fashioned revival is futile. Skep- 
ticism flourishes. Men have no time to pray. This is 


the subject matter of much Christian conversation. 

Many a prayer meeting is a cave wherein Elijah has 
zone. From out its stilly depths a doleful sound pro- 
reeds, as from a tomb, and says, “They have broken 
down thine altars, Lord. The people care no more for 
Thee and thy church. They rush unheeding past its 
portal. We only are left, and they treat us with scorn.” 
What doest thou here Elijah? 


Come out of your prayer-meeting cave, out of your sec- 


Then the voice of God: 


tarian cave, out of your doctrinal cave, your peculiar- 
kind-of-religion cave—come out into the big world where 
men face each other and clasp hands and work and give 
money and pray. I have measureless forces in the social 
order working for My kingdom, beside you, Elijah. 
Forces and ideals in schoo] and book and magazine and 
gymnasium and social settlement and Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. 
ization 


A. and charity organization and labor organ- 


and child welfare movement and woman’s ad- 


vance movement and Men and Religion forward move- 


ment—seven thousand enterprises that are on your 


side, O church! 

Can a soul feel the throbbing pulse of humanity 
The of the race, 
heathen and Christian, heaves with new moral emotion. 


today and be pessimistic? bosom 
The inertia of the church in the presence of its problem 
It is but 
dazed for the moment with the sense of what it means 
to be 
which have taken so much of its work off its hands. 


is not palsy. Its arm is not a withered arm. 


a Christian church in the midst of social forces 


Thanksgving Day calls for the self-centered church to 
come out of its cave, to leave off whining, to maks 
glad inventory of God’s other forces that work with it, 
and to gird itself afresh with the power of Christ for 
its own inalienable task. 
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Social Survey 


An Endowed Philanthropic Corporation 

In these days of commercial monopolies, when great combines con- 
trol almost everything that can be thought of, is it any wonder 
that some of our great multi-millionaires who have “got the 
habit” should seek to establish a monopoly in benevolence? The com- 

















petition is so strong that none have been successful though the 
sums they have given are written with many figures. But a few 
have come near enough that goal to establish benevolent corpora: 
tions, and the latest organization of this kind is the Carnegie Cor- 
This was organized on Nov. 10, by Andrew 


poration of New York. 
Carnegie and by him endowed with $25,000,000 in the form of 5 per 


cent first mortgages, intended to be used for the founding and aid- 
ing of libraries, schools, and other educational institutions. Mr. 
Carnegie, who will soon be seventy-seven years of age, has given 
more than $200,000,000 to benevolence. With advancing years he 
is anxious that his wealth shall continue to serve the people, while 
realizing that younger and more able hands must soon assume the 
responsibility of difecting it into deserving channels. With this 
object, then, the new organization has been created with the fol- 
lowing directors: President, Andrew Carnegie; vice president, Elihu 
Root; treasurer, Robert A. Franks; secretary, James Bertram; Henry 
S. Pritchett, William N. Frew, Robert S. Woodward, Charles L. Tay- 
lor, and their successors. This philanthropic institution is in pos- 
session of a fund probably greater than that commanded by any 
other like body in the world, and it will constitute a permanent 


treasure-house for the relief of struggling educational] institutions. 


Wu Ting Fang on the Chinese Republic 

To the man on the street who attempts to draw a daylight picture 
of the Chinese situation by reading the newspaper reports, the 
revolution seems most chaotic and disorganized. The complicated story 
of the struggle in a country with a larger area than the United States 
and with four times as many people, the map of which is punctuated 
with oriental names whose chief distinguishing feature is that each 
looks less pronounceable than the others, is regarded with mingled 
curiosity and incomprehension, Recent events will form one of the 
great pages in the history of China. The revolutionists have been 
remarkably successful, but the people seem hardly ready for a com- 
plete democratic government. The following appeal signed by Wu 
Ting Fang, the new director of foreign affairs in China, breathes 
the budding hopes of the new republic. It is transmitted to the 


civilized world as from “one who is a steadfast lover of liberty, 


who is ever courageously fighting the battle of the oppressed.” 
Here is the appeal: 
“The Chinese nation, born anew in the ‘travail of revolution, 


extends friendly greetings and felicitations to the whole world. The 
republic of China now asks such recognition by the civilized powers 
as will enable it, with the assistance of their kindly offices, to 
erect upon the foundation of honest government and friendly trade 
and intercourse with all peoples a peaceful, happy future. The 
Chinese people are not untried in self-government. For countless 
ages they ruled themselves and developed an observance of the law 


to a degree not known among other. races. They developed the 
arts, industries and agriculture and knew peace and contentment 


sweet. Down upon them swept the hordes 
The Chinese people were conquered and 
enslaved. Then the Chinese 
people arose and struck this blow for Out of the chaos 
and dust of the falling throne emerges a free, enlightened people, 
a great natural democracy of 400,000,000 human beings. They have 
chosen to set up a republic. Their choice we believe a se one. 
No class nobility among the Chinese, no recognized royal family 
to set up in place of the departing Manchu royal house. This is 
Officials spring from among the people and 
to the people will return. No princes, lords or dukes among the 
Chinese. With the Manchu throne removed there is left a made- 
to-order republic. Already we have provincial assemblies and a 
national assembly. Already we have a republic with a full set 
of competent officials. Within a few days the constitutional con- 
vention will meet. Arrangements for it were made long ago. At 
the convention will be fully authorized delegates from every province. 


surpassingly savage 
of an alien, warlike race. 
For 270 years this bondage existed. 
freedom. 


wise 


a great democracy. 


A constitution of the most enlightened character will be adopted 
and new officers of the provisional government elected. 
will come, under the provisions of the constitution, provincial 
national elections. It is imperative that our government be recog- 
nized at this time in order that business may not be subjected 
to prolonged stagnation. Peace prevails everywhere save at 4an- 


Following 
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kow, but business cannot proceed until the new republic is welcomed 
among the nations of the world. We ask recognition that we may 
enter upon new life and new relationship with the great powers, 
We ask recognition of the republic because the republic is a fact. 
Fourteen of the eighteen provinces have declared independence of the 
Manchu government and promulgated allegiance to the republic. The 
remaining provinces will, it is expected, soon take the same course. 
The Manchu dynasty finds its power fallen away. Its glitter of 
yesteray becomes a puppet show. Before going it stripped itself of 
all authority by consenting to the terms of the proposed constitution 
already made public. The most glorious page in Chinese history has 
been written with a bloodless pen.” 


Mr. Roosevelt on Regulation of Trusts 

In an editorial which appears in the Outlook for Nov. 18, Mr, 
Roosevelt considers the trust problem and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the oil and tobacco trust cases 
with a candor, vigor and clearness characteristic of the man. His 
first concern is to defend his own position, taken when president 
of the United States, in permitting the acquisition by the Steel 
Corporation of the Tennéssee Coal and Iron Company. He resents 
the statement that he had been misled in the results of this con- 
solidation, and presents evidence to show that by this acquisition 
the Steel Corporation did not control over one-fifth of the iron ore 
in the South, and that following the acquisition of this company, 
the percentage of the nation’s total production of steel ingots and 
castings made by the Steel Corporation steadily decreased 
from 66 in 1901 to 54.3 in 1910. Mr. Roosevelt contends that the 
Sherman anti-trust law is inadequate. Congress has failed to legis- 
late to remedy an evil which, he says, imperatively needed regu- 
The supreme court recognized this imperative need and at- 
tempted to remedy it. The editorial says: “It is centended that 
in these recent decisions the Supreme Court legislated; so it 
did; and it had to; because congress had signally failed to do its 
duty by legislating. ... Where the legislative body persistently 
leaves open a field which it is absolutely imperative, from the public 
standpoint, to fill, then no possible blame attaches to the official 
or officials who step in because they have to... .” But the effect 
of the decision of the supreme court is not good. It leaves the 
nation without a fixed policy, groping, as it were, in the dark. 
“The present situation is not satisfactory and cannot be put on a per- 
manently satisfactory basis unless we put an end to the period of 
groping and declare for a fixed policy, a policy which shall clearly de- 
fine and punish wrong-doing. . .” Mr. Roosevelt emphatically insists 
that size alone does not constitute a crime, but only a potential menace 
which should be properly regulated to prevent its possibilities from 
being wrongly taken advantage of. He considers that it is foolish 
to attempt to restore business to the competitive basis by strength- 
ening the anti-trust law. “Any such effort is foredoomed to end 
in failure, and, if successful, would be mischievous to the last 
degree. . . . The effort to restore competition as it was sixty years 
ago, and to trust for justice solely to this proposed restoration of 
competition, is just as foolish as if we should go back to the flint- 
locks of Washington’s Continentals as a substitute for modern weap- 
ons of precision.” On the “The effort to 
administer a law merely by lawsuits and court decisions is bound 
to end in signal failure, and meanwhile to be attended with delays 
and uncertainties, and to put a premium upon legal sharp practice. 
Such an effort does not adequately punish the guilty, and yet works 
great harm to the innocent.” “We need 
to formulate immediately and definitely a policy which, in dealing 
with big corporations which behave themselves and which contain 
no menace save what is necessarily potential in any corporation 
which is of great size and véry well managed, shall aim not at their 
destruction but at their regulation and supervision, so that the 


steel 


lation. 


” 


other hand he says: 


In summing up he says: 


government shall control them in such fashion as amply to safe- 
guard the interests of the whole public, including producers, con- 
sumers, and wage-workers. . .. The law should be clear, unambig- 
uous, certain, so that honest men may not find that unwittingly 
they have violated it. . . . Competition will remain as a very impor- 
tant factor when once we have destroyed the unfair business meth- 
ods, the criminal interference with the rights of others, which alone 
enable certain swollen combinations to crush out their competitors.” 

I know not how it is. I know not all the law, I am only sure 
of this: the fight that each man fights behind. his chamber door for 
courage and for patience and for faith, he fights not for himself 
alone, he fights for all mankind; he fights as one who is a helper 
of his kind, as a blood brother of that One who in little Galilee, ob- 
scure, almost alone, was wounded for our transgressions and bruised 


for our iniquities, and Who upon the cross became the Burden-bearer 


of the human race.—Selected. 
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Methodist 
The Advantage of a Short Service 
There are many signs that the city populations of today want 
to take their religious pabulum in the same rush that they do their 
The demand “make it short” is often heard at weddings 
Business men 


lunch. 
and to our shame be it said, sometimes at funerals. 
are to be found who would have the church hold a twenty minute 


service on Sunday morning. The preachers who never know where 


the logical end of a discourse is, are to be blamed of course. We 
think, however, that the problem of effective work in the pulpit 
is one of dealing with vital truth. No one ever told Doctor Gren- 
fell, or Doctor Jowett, to “make it short.” We always complain 
that it is not long enough. People sit in theaters under good act- 
ing for two hours and do not complain of long lectures, Hence we 
feel that the clipping from the Northwestern Christian Advocate is 
only a partial truth: 


Let me tell you what some people are saying about long prayers, 
long sermons, long introductory exercises in church services. Mark 
Twain says: “I went to church one time and was so impressed by 
what the preacher told me about the poor heathen that I was ready 
to give up a hundred dollars of my own money, and even to go out 
and borrow more to send to the heathen. But the minister preached 
too long and my own enthusiasm began to drop, about twenty-five 
dollars a drop, till there was nothing left for the poor heathen, and, 
by the time he was through and the collection was taken up I stole 
ten cents off the plate.” 

A certain pastor in New England once said to Bishop Mallalieu: 
“T usually preach sermons of about thirty minutes’ length, but 
recently I got so interested in my subject that I preached for fifty- 
five minutes. I apologized to my audience for preaching so long. 
At the close of the service, a good brother told me if I would preach 
as well as I did then, I might always preach as long.” The bishop 
laid his hand on the pastor’s shoulder and kindly said: “Do not let 
them foo] you, brother. Thirty minutes is long enough—don’t preach 
any longer.” 

Rev. W. E. Barton, in the Chicago Advance, says of Doctor Aked’s 
preaching: “He preaches too long. He goes into unnecessary detail 
in some of his illustrations, He expands some of his introductions 
needlessly. ° He weakens the force of some of his best periods by a 
habit he has of leaning his elbow on the pulpit and his chin on his 
hand.” The writer, however, complimented Doctor Aked’s brilliant 
power of oratory, the literary beauty of his productions, and the fact 
that he preached without notes. 

It is well known that many ministerial orators have nearly ruined 
their career owing to the lack of “terminal facilities.” If many 
sermons could be eliminated at both ends and reduced in the middle, 
they would produce greater results. Audiences are willing to excuse 
bishops whom they expect to hear only once in a lifetime, and elderly 
clergymen who find it difficult to abbreviate old sermons, preached 
at times when people brought their lunches to church in order to 
remain for the afternoon services. Would it not be better 
if sixty-minute sermons, fifteen-minute public prayers, ten-minute 
notices, long readings, and musical numbers could be divided and 
come in on the limited? 


Christian Connection 


Still Fighting Evolution 

It is to be deplored that religious workers still fight the acceptance 
oi the evolutionary hypothesis and insist that it is a subtle 1orm 
cf infidelity, when every book of science of recent times builds upon 
it. Even the polemical preacher who loudly announces the death 
of evolution has his children studying from that point of view in 
his village high school. The church has nothing to gain fighting 
Galileos. Let it cease to claim to be an authority in nature science, 
as the scientist should in like manner be modest concerning the 
things of the spirit. The following appeared in the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty: 


As to the “evoluntionary hypothesis,” whatever it may be con- 
sidered in the province of science—though even there not a few of 
iis advocates confess that it is an “unproven theory,” and at best 
only a “working hypothesis”—in the department of history, and 
especially of religion, we regard it as not only unproven, but as 
very misleading and dangerous, If there be anything inseparable 
from Bible teaching, there are two great ‘positions without which 
biblical history and theology fall into chaos: one is that the human 
race began on a comparatively high level and sank to a lower in 
the fall of man through sin; and, second, that in Jesus Christ we 
have a perfect man—the God-man—not a product of evolution, or a 
sort of exceptional freak of nature in giving us, in advance, a kind 
of anticipation of the final product, but a divinely-perfect humanity 
due to a vital union of the Spirit of God with the seed of the woman, 
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Presbyterian 
An Elder Asserts Himself 

Those churches which have the eldership, especially the ruling 
eldership such as is found among Presbyterians and Disciples, are 
familiar with the plaint of these officers that their power and author- 
ity is waning. They think the times are out of joint. Instead, 
they have ceased to function. Many of them regard themselves as 
the official critics of the preacher, of the self-appointed guardian 
of the orthodoxy of the congregation. If they are held in scant 
honor, it is because they do little genuinely religious work in reach- 
ing lost souls. If they seek honor, let it be by the Master’s way. 
“He that would be great among you, let him be the servant of you 
all.” We quote a plaint from a Presbyterian elder in the Presby- 
terian Advance: 

The Presbyterian Church is republican in its form of government, 
but, in fact, it has become not a republic but an oligarchy, 
and the ruling class in our church today is the ministry. If you 
doubt this watch your presbytery and see that the preachers propose 
the legislation and direct practically every action taken. Go to your 
General Assembly and there see a comparatively small number of 
preachers directing its affairs as absolutely as ever a political leader 
ruled his party. Yet the eldership equals the ministry in your 
Assembly and the elders outnumber the preachers in your presbytery. 
Then why this preacher-rule in the church, and why political bossism 
in the state? Do not look in the ministry and in the halls of Con- 
gress for the answers; look nearer home—look within yourself. Each 
of us is an answer, and all of us are the answer to these two 
questions. 

Professional Evangelism Becoming an Offense 

The Presbyterian church has ceased to maintain its support of 
certain kinds of professional evangelism, and the journals of that 
denomination are protesting against the lack of reverence and 
genuine religious spirit among some representatives of this class 
One of the commonest passions of the evan- 
The Continent remarks 


ot religious workers. 
gelists is that of accumulating statistics. 
thus upon this matter: 


Rev. William A. Sunday, a Presbyterian minister, has done a vast 
amount of preaching as an evangelist and, by all reports, has done 
good that can never be estimated. His methods are his own and 
reach audiences that no other man of our present day can reach. 
He is orthodox to the core, and eloquent, mightily eloquent, in his 
preaching. He has himself reaped pecuniary benefit that causes 
some to scoff and gibe. With his success as a soul-winner we 
are delighted; for his frugality that has placed him beyond want 
we have no condemnation; but against his bald financial exhibition 
of the relative cost of saving souls in Chicago, New York, Boston 
and elsewhere we protest. The mathematical demonstration that to 
save a soul in Boston costs, as Mr. Sunday asserts, $405, is a 
travesty of the dearest, holiest thing possible to human thought 
which we shiver to contemplate. 

Professional evangelism is fast becoming an offense. Let an evan- 
gelistic work begin in any large city, let the placards be big enough 
and black and red enough, let the machinery be elaborate enough, 
let the power of the singer and his chorus be great enough and the 
audiences will pack the auditorium. The overwrought souls that can 
be carried off, or better, up upon their feet, will rise and throng the 
altar spaces by the platform. The personal workers will go hustling 
here and there, speaking effusive words in ignorance of the wants 
or circumstances of those to whom they speak, and next morning in 
great headlines the daily journals will report, “Doctor Peter and 
Doctor John took twenty-five sinners in the dragnet last night. 
Twenty-five more souls delivered from the devil”—and other legends 
of similar import. As a fact neither Doctor Peter nor Doctor John 
has ever delivered one single soul from the devil, and souls are not 
saved by the netful caught like herring in shoals. 


Church of Christ 


Mission Work Without a Society 

Among the Disciples of Christ are a remnant who still oppose 
the organization of missionary societies on the ground of unscrip- 
turalness. These have never been noted for missionary liberality 
and have but small part in carrying the gospel to the uttermost 
parts of the world under our Great Commission. A writer indulges 
in the following fond dream, which of course under their system 
is rather an impossible one. We quote from the Gospel Advocate, an 


organ of these non-codperating Disciples: 


There are twenty-eight churches in the county—more than any. 
other county in the state probably, except Davidson, which includes 
Nashville. The prospective brother is a married man with two 
children. He should have about twelve hundred dollars a year. If 
all the twenty-eight churches will co-operate, it will require on an 
average only three dollars and fifty-seven cents a month per church 
to raise the amount. If only ten members in each church will give 
thirty-six cents, this will make the amount. If fifteen members will 
give, each need give only twenty-four cents a month. If thirty mem- 
bers take part, they need give only twelve cents a month in order 
for the twenty-eight churches to raise the twelve dollars, Surely, 
then, the task is an easy one. 
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Has the Church Outlived its Usefuness? 


It is significant that the question of the usefulness of the church 
should be considered in the prayer meeting. Some persons take it 
for granted that the church is a necessary institution. They doubt 
the sanity or honesty of any who say it is no longer needed. ‘They 
are satisfied with it as it is. Others have fully made up their minds 
that the church is an outgrown institution. They advise young men 
of ability to keep out of the ministry. There are many in the church 
who feel that the world could not carry on its business properly 
without the aid of the church and who nevertheless have very hazy 
notions as to the particular service the church ought to render. 
In the interest of clear thinking it is necessary to face honestly 
the question of the church’s right to exist. 

The intelligent critic of the church does not demand that all its 
members be leaders in political and social reform. He knows that 
the church must take men as it finds them and employ them in the 
kind of work for which they are fitted. Progress in the church 
is made possible by the vision and energy of the few. The intelli- 
gent and honest critic tries to understand the mind of the leaders 
of today and he listens to the new voices that are likely to command 
in the ‘activities of tomorrow. There are many kinds of people to 
whom the church must minister. The critic is under obligation 
to have a good deal of information about the needs of the peoples 
of the earth before he announces the failure of the church. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Campaign was a revelation of what the 
church of America is doing and prophecy of what it will do. It 
was revealed that a great host of strong men have been giving time 
and money for the evangelization of the world. It was aiso made 
clear that much power hitherto unused could esaily be turned into 
the channels of missionary service. At the World’s Missionary 
Conference men had a chance to see what an enormous amount of 
work is now being done for the Christianization of the world. The 
task which the church has set itself appealed to scholars, statesmen, 
soldiers, and men of business. Those who were at Edinburgh do 
not raise the question of the right of the church to the loyalty of 
the wisest and best of the sons of men. Their problem is to secure 
for the church the support it needs for its missions in all parts of 
the world. 

The Men and Religion Forward Movement is another revelation 
of the power of organized religion, There are 3,000,000 more girls 
and women in the churches of North America than boys and men. 
The leaders of this forward movement decline to accept the explana- 
tion that women are more religious than men. They prefer to 
believe that the church can win the men if it goes after them in 
the right way. They point to the fact that where men are invited 
tu express their convictions in activities suited to them they have 
been ready to hear the gospel message. And it is a full gospel 
that is being preached to the men of America. They are being 
asked to be loyal to the home, the church, the school, the state. 
They are learning that boys are more important than money, that 
it is the first business of the men of America to be examples of faith, 
purity, moral courage, and generosity. 


The Sunday-school is demonstrating its usefulness as a builder of 
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character. One of our magazine writers tells us there is an ingur- 
gent Sunday-school. Old ways. of teaching are passing away. ‘Ihe 
social message of the prophets has been discovered and it is increas- 
ing interest in religion and the church. For many years the stu- 
dent of the Bible has been able to get, for a small sum, the aid of 
experts in biblical study. Now the expert in social service is com- 
ing to the assistance of the teacher of religion. He is showing how 
the gospel of grace can be applied to the conditions of the present. 
It is possible to discuss in the Sunday-school class all the questions 
relating to the welfare of the nation without exciting partisan feel- 
ing. The reason is that we have ceased to look to politicians for 
guidance. We have reached the stage of scientific investigation. 
The opportunity of the religious teacher was never greater. He 
is answering with an emphatic negative those who confidently 
announce that the church is a waning institution. Equipped with 
a knowledge of man and of religion, he is engaged in an indis- 
pensible ministry. The world knows it needs him and that he 
represents the church. [Midweek Service, Dec. 6. Matt. 5:1-16.] 
S. J. 


4 . 
The Meaning of Baptism 
IX—TuHeE Soctotocy or BaprisM. 

In the preceding chapter we considered the magical and the 
legalistic forms of the baptism dogma, affirming that one was as 
fictitious as the other, and suggesting that only in a sociological 
view would our thought be saved from exaggeration and unreality. 
Baptism is a function of the social organ of religion—the church; 
it is not an independent, isolated institution, with a meaning in- 
herent in itself. Its whole meaning is derived from the church 
in whose organized activity it performs a particular service. It is 
proper to speak of it as an institution at all only if one keeps in 
mind this its auxiliary character. We must go on now to consider 
this sociological explanation of baptism, giving our warrant for 
regarding the ordinance from such a point of view and setting forth 
certain of its implications. 

We are justified in taking baptism out of magical and legalistic 
classifications and interpreting it in sociological terms because the 
chureh itself is a social institution and interpretable therefore in 
sociological terms. Whatever else is to be said about the church 
and much else is to be said—it will hardly be denied that it is a 
social institution, standing side by side in the social order with 
other institutions—the state, the home, the school. That is to say, 
the church can give account of itself in terms of the social habits 
and forces of mankind, just as the home and the state can give 
similar accounts of themselves. Each arose out of human need, 
and was constructed of materials that were at hand. Each has 
undergone evolution. Each acts and interacts upon its environ- 
ment. None is more supernatural in its origin than the others, 
nor is its form more infallibly determined. 

a * + 

It seems hardly necessary to state these things. But the church 
has so long been considered a sort of importation into the social 
order instead of a construction within the social order by forces 
and habits which lie back of al! institutional phenomena, that it is 
necessary to reaflirm the social point of view again and again. 

The whole system of dogmas with which the church has been over- 
grown are made possible by the church’s blindness to this basic and ob- 
vious fact. Every form of sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, magic and 
legalism roots itself in the uncritical fiction that the church came 
into being ab extra. And every dogma that limits divine grace 
to exclusive channels, such as the historic episcopate or the holy 
communion or the baptisntil water, dissolves into pure unreality 
once it is seen that the church is a social institution with a human 
history, and that its rites and ordinances and organization have 
been determined by essentially the same social facts and forces that 
determine any institution. 

Nothing is more obvious to the mind unprepossessed by tradi- 
tional dogmas than the fact that the Christian church grew from 
within the social order of the first Christian century. It was not 
super-imposed upon the social order. It was not miraculously let 
down from heaven. No supernatural foreordination entered into 
its making. Moved by the strong social forces which Christ’s 
newly imparted life had released in their souls the early Christians 
drew together for fellowship and for power. They needed no 
external divine command to thus draw together in a communal 
association. The establishment of an order, a freemasonry of the 
religious life, that is to say, a church, was humanly inevitable. 
Inner, natural, social forces are perfectly adequate to account for 
the forming of the church without drawing upon miraculous or 
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mandatory sanctions of any sort. The church found its authority 
for existence not in any thin legalistic decree, but. in the eternal 
spiritual life which the indwelling Christ was imparting to the souls 
Upon this fact, a divine fact and an out-and-out 
This is its impregnable founda- 


of his followers. 
human fact, the church was built. 
tion; other foundation can no man lay. 

The particular forms of their community life were not arbitrarily 
They drew together under 
the forms to for the part they accustomed. 
Nor were they infallibly guided by miraculous interventon of the 


determined for these early Christians. 


which most were 


divine will. There is no warrant whatever for the assumption that 
the direction of the Holy Spirit to which on accasion they referred 
was miraculous. Guided by the Holy Spirit, they constructed the 
church, as was most natural, from materials with which they were 
familiar in synagogue and temple. That their selection of materials 
was not always infallibly correct is disclosed in the sharp differences 
later arising between Jewish Christians who were accustomed to 
certain rites and the Gentile converts who were not accustomed to 
them. This clash of diverse social and religious customs was the 
divine way of winnowing the materials which naturally belonged to 
the spiritual life of the growing church from those that did not 
belong to it. Had not Gentile social customs come into the reckon- 
ing circumcision and many ceremonial regulations would have be- 
come as much a part of historic Christianity as baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 
* a * 

And even in the Lord’s Supper there is registered the mark of 
this same clash of custom. At the first this rite was an integral 
part of an actual meal, celebrated just as on the Passover night 
Jewish habits and temper were 
But Gentiles had no social 
traditions enabling them to make a religious sacrament of a com- 
could not celebrate this, without 

The simple holy love-feast became a scandal. 
the sacramental element at all a distinction came to be 
and the Eucharist. The former 
fellowship and the latter the 


when Jesus had first suggested it. 
such as to have so perpetuated it. 
mon meal. They therefore, 
gluttony and revelry. 
To save 
the Love-feast 
gathered into itself the 
divine communion, quite abstracted from the warm simplicity of 
the human situation in which it had first arisen. It was not long 
until the Eucharist was invested with magic, and even the mock 


made between 


human 


food and drink transformed into the actual body and blood of 
Christ. 

Had it not been for the working of these elemental human social 
forces within the institution of the Lord’s Supper we might now 
be observing it not as a mere symbol of a meal, a make-believe 
meal, but in the primitive Christian way as a feast of actual food 
and drink sanctified by the sacramental purposes of fellowship 
and worship. 

* * # 

In the case of baptism, the initiating ceremony into the Christian 
community, there was at the first no clash between the customs 
of the two sections of the church. The rite seemed equally appro- 
both 
was the commonly accepted form of conferring Jewish citizenship 
It had therefore naturally come to be the 


priate to Jews and Gentiles. Immersion, as we have seen, 
upon a Gentile proselyte. 
form of solemnizing an initiation into a new religious order. It 
Was its very of value to John. Had 
he invented some novel symbol of his own, his moral purpose would 
have been eclipsed by the people’s questions and his own explana- 
tions of the external act. Had he asseverated that the physical 


act which the people were exhorted to obey was appointed of God, 


customariness that made it 


he would yet more surely have drawn their minds away from the 
repentance which he enjoined and the new order of righteousness 
which he endeavored to establish. He would thus have been not the 
herald of the Messiah, but a true successor of the pharisees. 

John therefore had chosen an objective act about which there 
would be no questions asked, and for which no explanations nor su- 
pernatural sanctions would be necessary, and had placed his whole 
emphasis upon the moral message he was commissioned to declare. 
As respects the symbol of initiation into his new order, therefore, 
Jolin had followed the line of least resistance, which was the line of 
social custom. 

In like manner the early church, beginning among Jews, fol- 
lowed the natural line of social custom, the line of least resistance. 
With the new life surging in their souls they were in no mood to 
invent a new form of initiation, nor to argue with any man that 
one form was better than another, nor to claim the authority of 
their Lord They, too, would have 
eclipsed their essential message had they found themselves making 


for one form above another. 
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a physical act codrdinate with the faith and repentance and for- 


giveness which they experienced and preached. They practiced im- 
mersion because it was the thing at hand. It was not Christianity’s 
contribution to society. It was society’s contribution to Chris- 
tianity. 

And when Christianity invaded the Gentile world, the Jewish 
custom of initiating converts by immersion in water did not clash 
with a diverse custom of the Gentiles, or a lack of similar custom, 
as in he case of the Levitical regulations, circumcision and the 
On the’contrary, it found immersion quite as in- 
No social 


Lord’s Supper. 
digenous among Greeks and Romans as among Jews. 
adjustment was necessary here. No explanations were called for 
as to the superiority of one physical act over another. No apostle 
was compelled to drag in the authority of Christ to make immer- 
The act was taken for granted. The authority of 
Christ was not used up on insubstantial matters of external form but 


kept for the weighty matters of righteousness, mercy and faith. 
7 . * 


sion acceptable. 


Thus we see the almost incidental origin of the physical act of 
immersion as it became related to the primitive church. It took 
its place in the intitiating ceremony of the Christian order because 
it had occupied a similar place in initiatory ceremonies of other relig- 
It was a natural not a 
Its basis was in social cus- 


ious orders to which Jews were accustomed. 
novel thing for the early church to do. 
tom, not in legal mandate. 

. » - 

So much for the social history of baptism in the early church. 
We shall return to certain aspects of this history in later articles, 
but we shall pass now to inquire concerning the social function of 
baptism in religious organization. 

Why did the early chureh baptize at all? And why does the 
church today baptize? Is not baptism incongruous with an ethical, a 
spiritual religion? 
many, has its origin in the conception of baptism as an abstract 


Such'a question as this last, asked today by so 


institution, assumed to possess intrinsic virtue of a magical or legal- 
istic character. 

Minds that are working close to reality in our day are impatient 
of all institutions that do not link themselves actually with con- 
crete human life and justify their existence by their function in 
Such minds cannot think in the categories of magic or 
They regard all institutions which 
find no terms in which to justify their existence save these cate- 


human life. 
sacramentarianism or legalism. 


gories as not simply superfluous but harmful cumberers of the 
ground. Baptism, many such persons feel, is such an institution. 
This impatience with baptism is due to the fact that the con- 
ventional apologetic for it is more or less magical or wholly legal- 
The unethical character of this apologetic is apparent to 
But the 
sociological interpretation gives baptism an entirely different set- 
It connects the ordinance dynamically with human life and 


istic. 
most earnest minds who think through to its implications. 


ting. 
gives it an actual service to render. 
7. * 

If we are to have a church at all, a distinct social institution taking 
its place in the social order beside other institutjons, baptism fol- 
The organization of religion upon a voluntary principle, for 
There 
can be no church, in our Christian, democratic sense of the term, 
Abolish baptism and you abolish the church. 


lows. 
fellowship, worship and service, makes baptism necessary. 


without baptism. 


For baptism is the church defining itself. The ordinance marks 
the line between the church and the world. 
That a social institution is necessary for the nourishment of 


spiritual religion and as a means of rendering its moral program 
effective in the world, is assumed in these articles. It is both in- 
evitable as a result of the social impulse of those who are of like 
mind concerning Christ, and prudential as a result of rational re- 
fleetion upon the best means of bringing in the kingdom of God. 
All the forces that draw men together in political parties, in lodges, 
in labor unions, in scientific societies, in guilds, in clubs, in fra- 
ternities, in every kind of common bond, operate with more resist- 
less power to draw them together on the basis of common religion. . 
The principle of freemasonry with which our whole life is shot 
through, finds its deepest interpretation in the church. Here men 
are bound by the freemasonry of the spirit. It is not wealth, nor 
common craft, nor common intellectual pursuits, nor any adventi- 
tious thing whatsoever that binds them. In the church, ideally, 
men truly meet on the level, the deep level of spiritual manhood— 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free, but all are in Christ Jesus. This 
democracy of the church is its chiefest human glory. 


one absolute 
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Democratic as it is, heterogeneous in its composition, the church 
needs some act by which it may register in its corporate mind and 
in the soul of each member, the reality of this communal life. 

Each made to feel that he belongs, that he has 


rights and privileges in the 


recruit must be 


spiritual community. He must, in a 
word, be made to feel at home. This sense of fellowship, of actually 
heing a part of the social entity, is created by formal initiation— 
The welcome of individual members does not suffice,—al- 


baptism. 
There must be 


without it the formal initiation is hollow. 
representatively performed, in which the social 


and confers 


though 
a corporate act, 
meets the will of the individual 
upon him the new This is what every initiatory act does 
—in the state, in marriage, in lodge and guild. In the chureb this 
because the freemasonry into 


will of the group 


status. 


act is sacramental, and justly so, 
which it introduces one is religious. 

But the iniatory rite is for the 
adjusting the individual comfortably to the new social group, but 
to give the group authority over the individual. Initiation, baptism, 
is a means of social control. The ideals of the Christian community 
are defined in the soul of the initiate as obligations henceforth. 
The time of indecision is past. Freedom to do or not to do is no 


The individual has now been put in a position where he 


solemnized not alone sake of 


more. 
must feel the strong stimulus of the social will into which he has 
merged his own. Its judgments are registered in his conscience to 
confirm or to condemn his acts. 


We shall take up our study at this point next week. 


The Congress of Disciples and Baptists 
For some twenty years the Baptist denomination has held an 


For about half that period the Disciples have 


annual congress. 


met in a similar gathering. Three years ago a joint congress was 
held between the two bodies; to which the Free Baptists were also 
invited. This triangular conference was held in Memorial Church of 
Christ, in this city, a church which at that time had a history of 
but six months as a union congregation of Baptists and Disciples. 

At that time it was arranged that while the annual congresses 
of both denominations should continue as separate gatherings they 
should be held together once in three years, at least for a time. 
‘lhe second of these triennial meetings was held at Atlantic City, 
November 14-16 in the First Baptist Church. The Free Baptists 
were as part of the gathering but now their relations 
are much more intimate with the regular Baptists than they were 


before a 
three years ago. Steps which were at that time under way toward 
the union of the two bodies have now been practically consummated, 
and the Free Baptists are 
one. 

The proportion of ministers and teachers who attend the con- 


missionary agencies of Baptists and 


gresses both among Baptists and Disciples is not large. Men are 
much more likely to be attracted by the organized interests which 
report at the national conventions of the two bodies. Yet many of 
the most important men are to be found at these gatherings, and 
the programmes are always of a high order. Doctor Gessler, the 


honored secretary of the Baptist Congress, has wrought efficiently 


through many years to make the Baptist gatherings a success, 
and his work is recognized with gratitude. It would be well if 


the Disciples also would select some competent man who could con- 
tinue in the office of secretary of the congress, thus avoiding the 
loss resulting from the constant shifting of responsibilities. 
Atlantie City is not a central place for either denomination, and 
this probably affected the attendance; but it is a city of remarkable 
interest. It is literally builded upon the sand, but its climate is 
so equable and its attractions so numerous that great numbers of 
people make it a place of resort at every season of the year. 
The devoted to “In What 
is Christ Divine?”, “What are the assured results of Biblical Crit- 


icism?”, “What hinders the union of Baptists and Disciples?” 


sessions were such themes as, Sense 


, “Im- 


mersionists and Church Union,” “Pauperism, its Causes and Cure,’ 
and “The Mystical Element in Christianity—what is it and what 
is its value?” These themes were discussed in a thoroughly schol- 
arly and adequate manner, The papers were equal to the occasion 
and the speeches and discussions were timely and representative. 
It was a serious misfortune that several of the Disciples who had 
accepted places on the program were unable to be present. Dr. 
W. B. Craig left New York for California in the interval between 
the arrangement of the program and the date of the congress. Pres- 
ident Kershner of Milligan College accepted the presidency of Texas 
Christian University during the same interval. I. J. Spencer of 
Lexington wired that he was unable to attend by reason of illness; 


and S. T. Willis who was to read Doctor Craig’s paper failed vo 
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appear. These absences and the fact that other men within reach- 
ing distance of the congress failed to come produced an unfortunate 
impression upon tlie minds of those who had the program in charge, 
as if the Disciples hardly appreciated at its full value the cordial 
invitation they had received to be guests and participants in the 
gathering. On the other hand those who were there, especially 
Doctor Ainslie, Professor Lichtenberger, and Rev. L. E. 
made up to a considerable extent for the absentees. 


Sellers, 


Perhaps the most interesting sessions were those devoted to 
siblical Criticism, the union of Baptists and Disciples, and the re- 
lation of immersionists to church union. Three of the speakers 
on Biblical Criticism, Rev. Philip L. Jones of Philadelphia, Rev. 
John R. Brown of Bridgeport, Conn., and Professor Herbert L. 
Willett of Chicago, took strong ground in maintaining not only the 
necessity but the great value of critical studies as aids to faith. 
Dr. B. D. Hahn of Springfield, Mass., spoke on the conservative side, 
his paper consisting chiefly of a series of references to details in 
which critical scholars had not reached agreement. 

Doctor Ainslie read an admirable paper on the promise of union 
between Baptists and Disciples. Professor McIntosh of Yale Uni- 
versity dealt, with fine critical analysis, with the dominant ele- 
ments of psychology in the two denominations, which would certainly 
have to be reckoned with in any plan of union. He pointed out the 
fact that the dominant note in the historic Baptist testimony was 
that of a regenerate church membership, while the Disciple’s appeal 
te the written Word was too frequently the occasion of a legalistic 
attitude of mind which went far to render cordial understanding 
between the two bodies difficult. Professor W. J. McGlothlin of 
Louisville made a careful summary of Alexander Campbell’s chief 
points of emphasis, and insisted that most of the qualities which 
had made the Disciples an impossible element in the problem of 
union, particularly in the South, were the results of Mr. Campbell’s 
personal attitude of mind toward the Christian forces of his day. 
It was unfortunate that Doctor Spencer could not be present to 
take his part in this interesting discussion, but others of the Dis- 
ciples did so, and at the close the feeling seemed deepened that 
union between the two bodies is inevitable, though perhaps not 
imminent. 

Perhaps the most significant session was that devoted to “Immer- 
s:onists and Church Union.” The three Baptist speakers affirmed 
in the strongest possible manner their belief that immersion must 
not be allowed for a moment to stand in the way of the union which 
the church so greatly desires. With a frankness that would have 
been astonishing five years ago they admitted the entirely subor- 
dinate value of immersion, while, at the same time, affirming their 
personal and denominational adherence to the practice. Mr. Sellers, 
representing the Disciples, was somewhat more conservative, but 
admitted that the question of recognizing the unimmersed as in all 
regards brethren in the faith was pressing for a just solution. Some 
of the Baptists present expressed their surprise that representatives 
of their denomination were willing to take the aggressive ground 
expressed in the papers and speeches. But the general current of 
sentiment seemed to be that this attitude, which is practically that 
of the English Baptists, is the only consistent and satisfying one. 
The discussion was particularly interesting in the light of recent 
surveys of tie problem in the columns of The Christian Century. 

Professor Lichtenberger of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Dr. Addison Moore of New York contributed informing and inspir- 
ing papers on the theme of “Pauperism, its Causes and Cure.” And 
the discussion showed clearly the deep interest which the present 
generation of ministers is taking in the social application of Chris- 
tianity. - 

The last session was devoted to the mystical element in Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps at this point the craving of the two denomina- 
tions both for clear thinking and for urgency of spirit in the quest 
of character and the divine friendship was made clear. On this 
high level, which is the summit of New Testament thinking, de- 
nominational differences seemed very trivial, and the cry of the 
heart for fellowship with God and with those who are of the divine 
family becomes the chief demand of the religious life. 
The fellowship of the congress was delightful. The welcome ac- 
corded the Disciples was generous, and there was every disposition 
manifested to include them in future plans. It is clear, however, 
that a greater responsibility must be assumed by the Disciples in 
securing adequate attendance at these sessions. It is searcely just 
to our Baptist brethren to expect them to devote so large a part 
of the time set apart for these sessions to those who do not appear 
But it is hoped that 
tiis seeming indifference may be overcome in the future, partic- 


to appreciate the courtesy at its true worth. 


ularly when the congress is brought to a more accessible point. 
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Thanksgiving in My Parish 

The story is told of a lion which refused to attack in the arena 
a gladiator who had once bound his hurt in the 
jungle. This is a striking instance of the gratitude so often found 
in the lower animals. Who has not marvelled at the slavish thank- 
fulness of a dog? The heart of,the universe is dimly adumbrated 
in the beginnings of its vast processes of love. But it is in man 
that the high grace of gratitude becomes grandly inspiring and 


wound when 


Of all known beings it is only the human that can look 
and 


awesome, 
forward and sigh or hope, look within and despair or approve, 
only the human that can look up and worship. 

None but man can conceive the Infinite, and therefore he alone 
can give thanks to the God that’s back of all blessings. None can 
suffer like unto our kind. we that we are dis- 
traught over the far reaches of our imaginations, and the low 
whisperings of our hearts. We 
verse, alone the users of imagination, alone in self-analysing. 


So delicate are 


alone are measurers of the uni- 

Therefore, with man’s power to fear, to doubt, to measure his 
ignorance, to look within himself, to suffer and to look forward 
to parting and death, one might think he would walk the world 
in sorrow and in darkness, a disbeliever or at least an agnostic: 

But this is not what man does; rather he walks the earth with 
his head erect, he goes with a song in his heart, he writes hymns 
of praise, and he arranges Thanksgiving services adequate for the 
expression for his joy. 


- * * 


Who knows the courage of the multitude more than the minister? 
He has entré to the hearts of his people, and therefore comes to 
know intimately their sorrows, their fears, their distresses,—but 
as the dominant atmosphere of their lives he sees their thanks- 
giving and their joy. There is nothing quite so fine as souls that 
greatly suffer, but whose hearts are still filled with laughter and 
praise, 

My parish, as everyone’s, has many such. They make me to have 
confidence in the universe; to feel that no apparent defeat can rob 
us of victory. They make me to know that happiness is not 
finally to be found in the material things or even in their body; 
but in that deathless quality that can possess the soul in the 
darkness of midnight, that can even rejoice when this physical life 
is diminished to its feeblest state. 

There is Grandma ———, who has been in her bed for two years 
and who has suffered much; but she has some secret of joy that 
the foot-ball athlete does not know. This Thanksgiving will not 
be dreary for her. Shut in, limited, suffering, still her soul goes 
out in praise and prayer. She has an inward evidence, worth more 
than worlds, that life is good and the finality of life is harmony. 
Therefore she gives thanks. 

- * * 

Here is Brother ———, who has been struggling with cancer 
for many months. He has spent nearly everything he has. Recently 
he put a mortgage on his little home in order to get money enough 
to try one more doctor. Why he should be called upon to suffer 
as he has done, I do not know. No one has yet been wise enough 
Even the Master ventured no word upon this dark prob- 
“Curse God and die,” a few sufferers have said; but to the 
humanity the vast majority of the grievously 
afflicted have believed that they are moving on to a home without 
“Pray with me,” said our brother, and after the 
prayer he whispered, “Yes, God is good, very good.” How does he 
know? Ah, 


to tell us. 
lem. 
glory of our 


tears or pain. 


“Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear; 

Each traveler says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’Tis we sufferers know.” 


And then—but I cannot specify more—there are many sufferers 
in every parish, but most of them these days are giving thanks 
for the goodness of God. They hearten us who are strong and 
well. They give us an evidence of our faith that is beyond the 


horizon of the materialist. Who can say that God in his goodness 


does not come to them with his sustaining grace and give to them 
in their darkness a light that never was on land or sea? 
Grorce A. CAMPBELL. 


Hannibal. 
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The Visitor 


Richmond, Va., is increasingly a center of importance in the work 
of the Disciples of Christ. It was the pleasure and good fortune 
of the Visitor to spend several days in the capital of the Old 
Dominion State and enjoy the hospitality of the Disciples there. 

The Seventh Street Church is the mother church of our people in 
the city. It has had a long and illustrious pastorate, notable in 
which are the names of Jabez Hall, J. Z. Tyler, Carey E. Morgan, and 
J. J. Haley. During the pastorate of H. D. C. Maclachlan, its 
present leader, notable things have been accomplished. The church 
It is directly opposite 

















is splendidly situated for downtown work. 
the finely equipped Young Men’s Christian Association Building. 
With Mr. Maclachlan’s coming to the pastorate fresh emphasis was 
laid upon the Sunday-school work, and additional property was 
secured for a parish house in which the educational and institutional 
features of the church could develop. The membership numbers from 
750 to 800 and the property is probably worth $175,000. Mr. Mac- 
lachlan has become a notable figure in the religious life of Richmond. 
His work as an interpreter of religious education is. recognized in 
all the 
and his personality has brought him the earnest friendship of the 
best apart from denominational 
relationships. 


churches. He is perhaps the best preacher in the city, 


people in Richmond, quite 


* * * 


The Allen Avenue Church enjoys the ministry of Henry Pearce 
Atkins. He has been eleven years with his church and has seen it 
grow from an infant to its present membership of more than 300. 
He built the present structure which is the chapel of a building 
that will be a genuine contribution to the religious architecture 
of the most promising residential part of the city. Many efforts 
have been made to lure Mr. Atkins away from his present field. 
Such a man attracts attention. But every year increases his effi- 
ciency at Allen Avenue, and it is hoped that he many remain with 
his devoted people for many years to come. 

The occasion of the Visitor’s stay in Richmond was the gather- 
ing of the Ministerial Institute of Virginia. A considerable num- 
ber of the important men among the churches in the state were 
present, including C. M. Watson of Norfolk, Richie Ware of Lynch- 
burg, J. G. Halliday connected with the naval Y. M. C. A. of 
Norfolk, J. O. Halsabeck of Smyrna, J. B. Hamaker of Strasburg, 
J. E. De Gafferley of Newport News, F. A. Zigler of Petersburg, 
D. S. Henkel of Chatham, J. A. Jayne of Hampton, and the Rich- 
mond ministers including those already named and George Kemper 
of Marshall Street, Gerald Culberson of the Third Church, F. W. 
Long of South Richmond, and R. E. Groseclose of Fairmount Ave- 
nue. 

It was a great satisfaction to have fellowship with these fine 
men in the study of the Scriptures through several days. Such 
themes as the Life of Christ and The Early Days of Christianity 
were the subjects of inquiry. And both in the formal presentation 
of the facts and in the give-and-take of conference it was pleas- 
ure to mark the open-mindedness and reverence of the group. The 
institute was the guest of the Allen Avenue Church, and Mr. 
Atkins, its pastor, and the hospitality afforded was generous and 
delightful. 

* * * 

The interests of our churches in Virginia are healthy and promis- 
ing. Few of them are strongor able toreward adequately the men 
who labor for them. The result has been that heavy losses have 
been sustained by the churches in the call of their ministers to 
other fields. But the resources of the congregations are gradually 
being developed, And the educational ideal is being lifted as the 
churches realize the value of an educated ministry. H. C. Combs, 
the state secretary, is rendering efficient service. Many of the 
churches in the state have new buildings or enlargements of their 
plants. All the churches in Richmond have recently built new 
structures or have added something to their equipment. 

The educational work in the state is likewise encouraging. The 
Bible Chair at the University of Virginia is a source of pride to 
the Disciples of the Old Dominion. By the generous gifts of the 
family of Colonel John B. Cary of Richmond, aided by the efforts 
of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions in the state, this 
foundation has been made permanent and is now recognized as an 
integral part of the University of Virginia, its work receiving the 
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Professor W. M. For- 


representative of 


same credit as that of other departments. 


rest, the incumbent, is a valuable and efficient 


the brotherhood in this capacity. 
the influence of Professor C. W. Kent, the head of the Department 
of English, who has borne much of the responsibility for this work 


And he is admirably aided by 


since its introduction at Charlottesville many years ago. 

The Virginia Christian College near Lynchburg has recently called 
Willis of New York to 
was under the direction of Josephus Hopwood who still 
about 200 students 


= Be its presidency. For many years it 


retains 
It has now 
Earnest efforts are making 


his connection with the institution. 
and property worth probably $150,000. 
to bring this college up to the standard of efficiency as an important 


factor in the work of the Disciples in the state. 


One cannot meet such people as those who make up the brother- 


hood in Virginia and especially in Richmond without realizing 


something of the warmth of hospitality and the depth of Christian 


interest which make efficient the testimony of our people through- 
out that commonwealth. A visit there is always a source of satis- 
faction. H. L. W. 








Editorial Table Talk 


Woman in Public Policy 


tev. ( G. 














Kindred of Englewood Church, Chieago, set a good 


example to ministers by praising Mayor Harrison for his vigorous 


determination to get at the root of the police department’s graft 


with vice Ministers are too likely to deliver a tirade against 
the public official who does wrong and to question the motives of 
the official who sets about doing right Mr. Harrison, it is true, 
is assuming a new role in his present administration, but this is 


his motives may not be perfectly disinterested. 
mind to 


no reason wW hy 


What hidden, subtle influences play upon a man’s 


public 
determine his policy, Kindred when he con- 
nected the mayor’s present program with the mayor’s wife. “Mrs. 
in the books that she 


“Tt is easy to see that 


was suggested by Mr. 


Carter H. shown her feelings 
has written for children,” Mr. Kindred said. 
a beautiful influence, such as she shows in her literary work, will 


Harrison has 


accomplish great things when exerted upon a man in a position of 
great responsibility such as a mayor occupies.” It was proclaimed 
newspapers that the 


Assistant Chief of Police Schuettler, were inspired 


1 the some weeks ago daring raids upon 


uy imbl ny dens by 
1y his wife whose telephone had been kept busy by wives of the 
habit urging her to use her influence with 
and to put the gamblers out of The Assistant 


challenged his superior’s claim that gambling was 


gambling 


victims of the 
her hus business. 
Chief forthwith 
and raiding any 
number places All of that 


woman needs not to wait until she gets the ballot before she begins 


non-existent in Chicago, proved his position by 
which to suggest 


goes 


of gambling 


to count one in the cause of civic reform. 


Tact in Christian Conversation 

Almost everyone is conscious of great difficulty in so directing 
as to bring the subject before 
Prof. 


conversation with a non-Christian 


this subject, 


him with effect. In answer to an inquiry on 
David Smith, D. D., in the British Weekly says that sincerity 1s 
the first condition, and second, tact. On this he says: 


handling people, and it is the best safe- 
It is surely obvious that spiritual 
presupposes mutual knowledge You must 


quaintance with a man’s condition that you may 


lact is the knack of 
cuard of religious conversation 
intercourse and trust 


have an adequati 

speak the fitting word; and he must be assured of your qualification 

for ‘ministering to a mind diseased’ that he may receive 1t, It 1s 
vulgar impertinence to assail a stranger with spiritual 


stupid and 


questions or suggestions ‘Your brother’s soul,’ says a Russian 
proverb, ‘is as a dark forest and we should always reverence the 
veiled mystery of a human personality. Perhaps some good people 


to forget that what the Lord requires is not that we 
should talk about him, but that we him, and let him 
It is not what one says but what one is that 


are rather apt 
should exhibit 


speak for himself 


tells, and 
Christ. and the most effective commendation of the Gospel. It is 
like the odor of Mary’s ointment filled the 
radiance of the lamp, which, without noise, ‘giveth light to ali that 
Character, 


a Christ-like spirit is the most eloquent testimony for 


which chamber, or the 


‘Let vour light,’ savs Jesus, ‘so shine.’ 


are in the house.’ 
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and not least Christian character, is self-revealing. Be a simple 
- be no need 
for you to advertise your faith, or ery up the grace which has made 


kindly, big-hearted Christian gentleman, and there will 


you what you are. That is a striking contrast which Minucius Felix 
draws in his Octavius between the Christians and the disputatious 
philosophers: Non eloquimur magna sed vivimus, ‘We do not spout 
great things; we live them.’ ” 


This Should Surely Get a Crowd! 


Religion is pretty hard pressed to get a hearing, if one may judge 
from the “stunts” to which ministers and churches resort to brine 
the crowd. The cheapening and coarsening of religion by present 
day evangelism puts many a pastor’s grace to the limit-test in 
resisting the temptation to do the vulgar thing himself. The 
people expect cleverness. They have been led to expect it by leaders 
whose fame for result-getting is far and wide. Be clever. even 
if you must be vulgar, is the devil’s whisper to many a minister, 
Here evidently is a pastor who has succumbed to this temptation. 
He writes to his town paper announcing his sermon topic and service 
“Tonight the Methodist brethren. with 
Rev. Stuntz as the sky pilot, will give a feed in the basement of the 


in the following fashion. 


Christian church. Yeller legged chicken, regulation church social 
coffee and all other things going with it will be served to order. 
For Christ’s sake come and get your money’s worth and at the same 
time A. L. Zink will dispense brain and spiritual provender upstairs 
to those who care to stop and hear it, for the nominal sum of nothing 
and you are welcome. The subject of the evening sermon will be 
“Naaman, the Leper—His History and Cure.” 


along if you are afraid of the dark or “Billy the Ax Smasher,” for 


3etter bring someone 


uncanny things are likely to creep into this sort of a discourse, 
You are cordially invited to all of the above now and forever, amen, 
so mote it be.” This sort of leadership gets its reward. But it is 


not the reward of a true minister of Christ’s gospel. 


The Democratic Note 


Some have supposed that old communions like the Congregation- 
alists were marked in their aristocratic tendencies, That the new 
note of democracy has come to be sounded everywhere is to be seen 
by a perusal of the best religious journals of the day. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the Congregationalist and Christian World 
indicates this fact: 

The nation-wide hunt for several million men alleged to be miss- 
ing from their proper places in the church raises anew the question 
of quality versus numbers. Are we after more men or more man? 
Both, undoubtedly, and women in larger numbers, too, The church 
is re-enforced every time it casts its net into the sea of human life 
and secures for its fellowship and service a miscellaneous catch of 
average men and women. We have no right to discriminate between 
so-called “key men” in the community—merchants, bankers, physi- 
cians, lawyers—and those who wield the pick or carry the hod. 
What we ought to emphasize in our quest is the kind of Christian 
the recruit ought to become, and how much the addition of a few 
persons or of even one man, whose eyes have been open and whose 
heart responds to twentieth century ideals of Christian living, may 
mean. 

In introducing Dr. B. B. Tyler at one of the numerous fune- 
tions connected with the dedication of the new church in Louisville, 
Dr. E. L. Powell classified the “Doctors” among the Disciples. He 
said of Dr. Tyler: “He is a real doctor of divinity—a title con- 
ferred on him by another denomination for his scholarly achieve- 
ments, his profound knowledge and his high order of Christianity. 
As our denomination—®isciples of Christ—does not confer that de- 
gree on its ministers, the most of us who are known as doctors, 
are doctors of the curbstone variety.” 


Speaker Champ Clark, lecturing in the Independence Boulevard 
Christian Church, Kansas City, recently told about his first debate. 
“My first debate,” said Champ Clark, “was held in a country school 
in Kentucky and was on the momentous question, ‘Is there more 
pleasure in pursuit than in possession.’ I am still muddled on that 
proposition!” In view of Mr. Clark’s candidacy for President, it 
would seem that he has a possible philosophy from which he cam 
extract sufficient comfort if he should fail! 

The newspapers tell of the theft from the Central Christian 
Church, Detroit, of several articles of value, among them the “cler- 
ical robes” of Rev. C. J. Tanner! What innovation is Pastor Tanner 


introducing in Detroit? 
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The Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 


The Minister You Appreciate After He is Gone 


It was a great day for the First Congre- 
gational Church in Jerusalem, when it called 
the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah to be its pastor. This 
occurred in the summer of the year 444 B. C. 
Nehemiah came from Babylon, where most 
of the great preachers of that day came from. 
It is a mistake to suppose that those of the 
Jews, who first returned out of exile, were 
the most spiritually minded; there were 
many good men among them, but their aver- 
age cannot have been great. Every real 
spiritual impulse that came to Jerusalem in 
the next hundred years, originated in Baby- 
lon. Jerusalem all the while doubted tne 
orthodoxy of Babylon, but went to it for most 
of its new ideas and all its great preachers. 

Nehemiah followed an amiable ana cu:- 
tured gentleman of scholarly tastes by the 
name of Ezra. Ezra still stayed as pastor 
emeritus, and the two men, though very dif- 
ferent, got on nicely together. There had 
been a great revival under Ezra, followed by 
a greater slump, and an attempt at social 
reform had collapsed, leaving a good many 
people at outs with the minister. 

The meeting-house, too, was in bad re- 
pair, and the gates had rotted away and been 
chopped up for firewood. 

Nehemiah took two or three days to un- 
pack his books and belongings. On the 
third night he hired a donkey from a near-by 
stable, and undertook to ride around Jerusa- 
lem by moonlight. It was a very forlorn par- 
ish, which he discovered by the light of the 
moon, and he found the road southeast of the 
city in such bad repair, that he turned back, 
and sent the donkey to the stable. It was the 
only time he ever turned back. 

Nehemiah went to work with a will. He 
did not consult Ezra; he liked Ezra, but they 
thought along different lines, and Nehemiah 
did his own planning. He set to work to 
inaugurate a whirlwind campaign and rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

There were many who said it could never 
be done. Nehemiah heard in round-about 
fashion of direct opposition and hostility om 
the part of these who had opposed his com- 
ing. 

“Does he think he can make anything out 
of that church? Can he re-hang the gates 
that I chopped up for kindling? Does he im- 
agine he can do the whole thing before 
night ?” 

Nehemiah heard these things. He heard 
it was said with scorn that the kind of wall 
he proposed to build would tumble the first 
time a fox jumped over it. These words 
stirred his soul, and he wrote down the 
names of the men who said them, and re- 
peated them in his prayers at night, and the 
thing for whic’ he prayed was not that those 
men might have a particularly easy time in 
heaven. 

In spite of all hostility, the wall began to 
go up. Nehemiah worked hard and con- 
tributed nearly all his salary, and the work 
actually got under way. Then he heard “ten 
times from all places,” as he says, rumors 
that he never could finish it; that the thing 
had about reached its limit. 

He got it half done. “We built the wart; 
and all the wall was joined together unto 
half the height thereof, for the people had 
a mind to work.” 

Half way up! Now for the other half! 

Have you ever noticed that ominous halt 
that comes when a great thing is half done? 
There began to be strange mutterings, and 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


some unexplained silences. 

Nehemiah started to make some pastoral 
calls on some prominent men whom he nad 
missed from church. He called on one of 
these named Shemaiah, and found the front 
door locked. 

Shemaiah let him in, and led him to the 
back parlor, and drew the shade down, and 
said: 

“Sh-h-h! There’s a terrible plot on hand! 
People are getting rebellious. They say you 
have been crowding them too hard. They are 
determined to Sust you! Let us stay here 
until dark, and then slip through the alley 
to the church, and get in and bolt the door! 
They mean to kill you in the night!” 

In that moment the first thing Nehemiah 
thought of was his own self-esteem and pas- 
toral dignity. Maybe it ought not to have 
been so, but Nehemiah was very human. 

Said he, “Should such a man as I flee? 
And who is there that, being such a man as 
I, would flee to the temple to save his life? 
I will not go in.” 

Good for you, Nehemiah! I glory in your 
spunk! 

Then Nehemiah looked at the prominent 
citizen who had brought him these tidings, 
and saw his craven soul. Secretly his heart 
was with the minister’s enemies. 

“And I discerned, and lo, Ged had not sent 
him.” 

Nehemiah, I am glad you discovered that 
fact. It must have given you a lot of com- 
fort. 

Nehemiah did some preaching, but more 
planning. It was sometimes complained 
against him that he dabbled in too many 
things, and was more of a politician than 
a preacher. He both preached and practiced. 

In a whirlwind campaign that lasted fif- 
ty-two days, that church did the work of 
years, and when it was finished, the pastor 
did not resign, as he often does in such cases. 

But he was very tired. He says that cur- 
ing that time he did not remove his clothes 
for the purposes of sleep, but he adds that 
he took his regular bath, with his gun be- 
side the bath-tub. 

Nehemiah finished repairing the meeting 
house early in the autumn, and on the first 
day of October he called a great assembly. 
Then he told them that they ought to match 
this fine material achievement with more 
of Bible reading and family worship; and 
on the 24th of October, 444 B. C., they had 
an installation service, which is one of the 
most memorable in history. 

Nehemiah was pastor in Jerusalem for 
twelve years. He was charged with being 
self-willed, and that was true. He was said 
to be conceited; and you may read what he 
said of himself and see. He was said to be a 
less scholarly preacher than Ezra. But he 
brought things to pass. Finally, when he re- 
signed, a good many in his congregation were 
glad to see his train pull out of town, but 
everybody agreed that he had been an able 
man in the church and a public spirited cit- 
izen, and nobody called him a coward. Soon 
after he left, Jerusalem began to miss him. 
He had proved useful in more ways than any- 
body realized. The people who had com- 
plained that he was a member of nearly all 
the committees, and in some the whole 
committee, began to wish he was back. And 
after a while they called him back. And I 
wish I could say that they behaved better 
the second time. 


I got to thinking about this a while ago 
when I visited a town where there had been 
a very active and versatile and efficient min- 
ister. He could have been a very able 
preacher, had he not been interested in so 
many other things. Even as it was, he was 
a fair preacher. And he built a new church, 
and started a lecture course, and began a 
movement for a public library, and fought 
a campaign that drove out the saloons, ani 
did a hundred other things. But while he 
was there, people were constantly saying 
they wished he would not dabble in so many 
things; that the church paid him a salary to 
work for the church; that all these things 
were well enough, but some of them stirred 
up opposition that hurt the finances of the 
ehurch. And when his new church was half 
way up some of his best supporters said it 
was a mistake, that that town could never 
pay for so large a church. 

About the time the church was dedicated, 
he was called to a church twice as large, 
and the reason he went, as I verily believe, 
was that he was nagged by these criticisms. 
I happened to be in that town on the next 
Fourth of July, and it was like a Sunday. 
I said to a prominent citizen, “I thought you 
had big celebrations here, and of a high or- 
der, with good oratory and processions and 
music and floats and an appeal to patriot- 
ism?” 

“Sure!” he replied. “We used to. But we 
can’t have nothing any more. We had a 
minister here who used to get up every- 
thing like that. He’s gone. Hang it all, 
why did this town ever let such a man go? 
I wish he was back.” 

I said to him, “It was the way they did 
things to Nehemiah.” 

“Nehemiah?” asked he. 
miah ?” 

“He is the minister you appreciate after 
he has gone.” 


“Who’s Nehe- 


Some Harvest Facts 

Illinois, the great black soil state, was first 
in corn raising this year, which was not a 
banner year for crops by any means. The full 
effect of the drought and intensely hot 
weather of the last summer was reflected in 
the government crop report. It showed that 
the production of corn in the United States, 
which at the beginning of the season promised 
to exceed the bumper crop of last year, was 
smaller by 349,418,000 bushels than last year’s 
crop. Notwithstanding this great decrease in 
production, the crop this year goes down as 
the third largest in the history of the coun- 
try, having been exceeded only by those of 
1910 and 1906. There were decreases in pro- 
duction in all of the principal corn-growmg 
states, except in Ohio, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama. [Illinois led in pro- 
duction and Iowa and Missouri maintained 
their standing as second and third producing 
stater. Potatoes showed a falling off of 57,- 
076,000 bushels. Only Wisconsin showed an 
increase in their production. Flaxseed was 
about the only principal crop showing an in- 
creased production this year, about half again 
as much as last year having been grown. 
There was a striking decrease in the produc- 
tion of tobacco, amounting to 196,000,000 
pounds less than last year’s crop. In Ken- 
tucky alone the loss was 11,000,000 pounds. 
The country will not feel it very much even if 
the tobacco crop was not up to standard. 
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The Problem of Ministerial Suply 


A Discriminating Study and a Suggested Duty 


What are the facts with reference to the 


decrease in number of those who are prepar- 


ing for the ministry? Is it true that there 


is a real falling away? Prof. Shailer Mat- 
thews in a published article some months 
ago said, “All over the world the number 
of young men who are being educated as 
clergymen is growing smaller. In America 
the situation has become acute among the 
Northern Baptists.” In confirmation of this 
he points out that “in the eleven Baptist 
colleges east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio there were precisely twenty-six men 
who were studying for the ministry who 
graduated in the senior classes of that 
year (some three or four years ago.) Out 
of the 1,200 in Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Princeton graduating that same year 
only twenty-eight of all denominations are 
reported as intending to enter the ministry. 
Among the hundreds of young men at the 
Y. M. C. A. conferences at Geneva, Williams 
jay and Northfield not more than twenty 
men were preparing for the ministry, and 
these young men, let it be remembered, were 
representatives of the most active Christian 
life of our educational institutions and be- 
longed to all denominations.” 


Among Disciples. 

As to the Disciples of Christ the Chris- 
tian Evangelist in an editorial said, “Noth- 
ing is more manifest in our current history 
than that the supply of properly trained 
ministers is unequal to the demand.” While 
our own body has perhaps suffered less by 
a ministeria] shortage than other groups, 
nevertheless the problem 18 growing increas- 
ingly keen with us. Geo. W. Muckley com- 
putes that we have only 3,200 men who may 
properly be called ministers, and that we are 
If this is 
true the time when we shall be a disappear- 


losing at the rate of 200 a year, 


ing brotherhood is much nearer than some 
of us have supposed. Moreover it must be 
remembered that the ranks of our own min- 
istry are increased by those coming from the 
ministry of other churches such as is pos 
sibly the case in no other religious body. 
Furthermore, it is to be expected that in a 
democratic movement such as our own, where 
one can enter the ministry free from eccle 
siastical restrictions and find an open field 
even before leaving the preparatory depart- 
ment, there would be more of an increase 
in the ministry than in other churches. But 
notwithstanding all this, our own people are 
suffering by this lack and we see everywhere 
a decided tendency away from the ministry 
as a vocation for life. 


Men Leaving Ministry. 

Furthermore, let it be remembered that 
there is not only a lack of men entering the 
ministry, but that there is a marked in- 
creasing tendency among those who are al- 
ready in the ministry to leave it and take 
up other lines of work. Every large city has 
many men who were formerly ministers, who 
are now dentists, doctors, osteopaths, law- 
yers, merchants, real-estate men, promoters 
and music publishers. A prominent minister 
in Indiana made the assertion that the aver 
age length of service among ministers among 
Disciples is only nine years. I do not know 
how true his statement may be, but if it is 
any where near the truth our problem is 
an alarming one, 

As to the causes of this situation there 
has been much diversity of opinion. Some 
hasten at once to the conclusion that it is 
due to the liberal teachings of the present, 
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the prevalence of the historical method of 
biblical research, and the growing spirit of 
rationalism in our higher institutions of 
learning. It is contended that young men 
do not eare to take up a work the very 
foundations of which are more or less un- 
certain. But to this position even so con- 
servative a journal as the Christian Standard 
strongly demurs and says, “Such a hypothesis 
stands in the face of the fact that a large 
per cent of the young men in our colleges 
and universities are believers and are work- 
ing in various ways, especially through the 
Y. M. C. A. for the cause of Christ. Thou- 
sands of these young men are studying the 
Bible under critical leaders and are not 
weakened in faith thereby.” 
Neither Liberalism nor Conservatism. 

On the other hand, the man of liberal 
views insists that it is due to too much 
conservatism, and that a young man will 
not assume a vocation where his thinking 
is hampered and where he must face a cry 
of heresy for an honest expression of his 
views. But over against that is the fact 
that the most liberal churches are the great- 
est sufferers for the want of ministers. The 
Unitarians are an example. Certainly iney 
are liberal enough. They do not even have 
a paper pope. Yet the men are few and far 
between who are entering the ranks of the 
Unitarian ministry. It is not a question of 
either conservatism or liberalism. 

Others insist that the real difficulty lies 
in the doing away with the old fashioned 
life-long pastorate, where the pastor grew old 
in the service of the church which had tne 
benefit of his vouth as well as his age and 
experience. “Is it any wonder,” says one, 
“that a young man hesitates to enter the 
ministry when he knows that just about the 
time when he ought to be best equipped for 
service he will be no longer wanted?” But 
in answer to this it may be said that among 
those churches where pastorates are short 
preachers have multiplied as rapidly as 
among those where the pastorates are long. 
For instance, some years ago when Methodist 


preachers were expected to move about every 
year, preachers multiplied more rapidly than 
in almost all the other churches together. 
This does not strike at the root of the prob- 
lem. Neither does the mistreatment of 
preacners on the part of the congregation, of 
which there have been any deplorable in- 


stances nor the self-constituted committee 
on the change of pastor. These are minor 
matters and do not drive consecrated men 
out of the ministry nor deter them from 
entering it. 

The Spirit of the Age. 

That the cause of this situation must be 
found more in the spirit of the age and the 
tendency of the times than in the church 
itself, | think is evident from the fact that 
the church is not the only body that is suf- 
fering from a defection of leaders. The same 
situatior obtains to an alarming extent 
among school teachers. There has been a 
marked exodus from the ranks of the teach- 
ing profession into other lines of work, so 
much so that in some places it has become 
a practical impossibility to secure sufficient 
teachers. There is doubtless a commercial 
reason for this. Prof. Bennett, of the Indian- 
apolis High School, by an extensive collation 
of figures pointed out that the average hod- 
carrier receives better wages than the average 
high school teacher. The splendid oppor- 
tunities which this commercial age offers to 
bright young people in business lines draws 
them from the ill-paid ranks of the teaching 
profession, 

Many Factors. 

While there are many factors that enter 
into the problem, I believe the broad under- 
lying cause is to be found in the enormous 
attractions of the commercial callings of our 
day with their promise of immediate and 
large rewards, the feeling that the ministry 
does not promise a work sufficiently appre- 
ciated or rewarded as compared with other 
vocations. The commercial spirit has a tre- 
mendous hold upon all ranks of our present 
day life. The world weighs the man in the 
commercial balances. If found to be light 
he is considered weak. Heuce the minister 
is looked upon as a weakling by thousands 
of people. This, every energetic self-respecting 
man resents. In connection with this thought, 
Mr. Everett T. Tomlinson in the World’s Work 
says he wrote to twenty successful pastors 
asking whether if they had their lives to 
live over again they would select the work 
they are now doing. Seven replied yes, three 
were uncertain while the remaining ten gave 
emphatie negatives. If these answers are at 
all representative they reflect an unfortunate 
feeling on the part of the ministers them- 
selves to their own work. 


Ministers Not Recognized as Specialists. 

Still another factor in the problem is the 
feeling that ministers are not accorded the 
respec which their training and position de- 
mands. In a world like the present we must 
have specialists. The preacher is a specialist, 
and yet he finds himself pulled down on a 
level with unschooled, opinionated people who 
hold and promote the idea that he is no better 
qualified and no more able for his high posi- 
tion than themselves. The reply of Garfield 
to Isaac Errett’s entreaty that he remain in 
the ministry, is in point: “I do not care to 
be bossed around by a lot of ignorant elders.” 

The time was when the ministry was held 
to be the most honorable of callings in the 
esteem of Christian people. Some years ago 
parents dedicated their children to the min- 
istry from birth and mothers looked forward 
with eager hope to such a career for their 
sons. This, to say the least, is not the situa- 
tion at the present time. It is an open ques- 
tion if a boy in the average Christian home 
should express his desire to preach the gospel 
as a life work whether his parents would not 
try to disuade him from his purpose. But 
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back of this question is the greater question, 

why do his parents look upon it in that way, 

and the answer to that question is largely to 

be found in the present commercial spirit. 
A Transition Period. 

Another factor which I think enters into 
our problem is the fact that we are in a 
transition period, That is to say, the old 
denominational enthusiasm has practically 
passed away and the larger enthusiasm for 
Christ and his church has not yet fully 
taken its place. Young men have not the 
heart to enter enthusiastically upon a flat- 
footed denominational career in the pulpit. 
On the other hand they fear the experiment 
of entering denominational pulpits in an, un- 
denominational spirit. They could hardly 
expect to be generally acceptable. | 

Finally, may we not say there is needed a 
new sense of responsibility on the part of 
parents, preachers, college teachers and young 
men themselves with respect to this matter. 
The young manhood of our day is looking 
abroad over the field of activity to discern 
where there are the amplest promises of re- 
warded effort. No young man wishes to put 
his life in a place where it will not count in 
the world’s work. The ranks of the ministry 
have in every generation included a great 
body of lofty-souled, heroic and consecrated 
men whose lives have been the benediction of 
their generation and the choice possession of 
the church. This must continue to be the 
ease. There may be temporary slackings of 
the tide or eddies in the current that divert 
attention from this high calling, but not for 
long. 


Home and Local Churches. 

The replenishment of the ministry must 
lie with the home and the local church, and 
the responsibility in both cases in the last 
analysis is upon the preacher. The man, who 
as a messenger of Christ, utters no word 
from year to year upon the high calling 
which ue himself represents, not only fails 
in one of his most important duties, but pre- 
sents a curlous comment upon his own work. 
It is the minister who attracts the attention 
of young men to this field, and it is the min- 
ister who from time to time in public speech 
must emphasize the duty of young manhood 
to undertake this order of work. “Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest that he may send forth 
laborers into the harvest field.” 

Chicago. 


Thanksgiving 
BY B. W. BURLEIGH. 
The fruitage of the harvest 
Is gleaned and garnered in, 
While we with glad contentment 
Have crowded loft and bin. 
The many million acres 
Where myriad cattle rove, 
Have yielded up their riches 
In choicest treasure-trove. 


Within our wide-flung borders 
There is no sound of war; 

Without, no hostile nation 
Besieges from afar. 

Sweet Peace her golden scepter 
Extends from shore to shore. 

We are a much-blessed people! 
What could we ask for more! 


Let him who loves his country 
And fears his country’s God, 
Be thankful that no despot 
Rules us with tyrant’s rod. 
Let us for peace and plenty 
Our glad thanksgiving raise, 
And give to God, our Father, 
Our loval meed of praise! 


Own, if you ean, one of those welcome faces 
That bring the sunshine to life’s shadowed 
—Nizon Waterman. 
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The Concentric Confession of 
Cosmopolitan Christian 
TAKEN IN THE YEAR 1920. 


“Are you a Christian?” 

“T certainly am.” 

“To what church do you belong?” 

“I belong to the Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Christian churches, those being the only 
churches in town, save the Catholic church 
into which I could not enter without. relin- 
quishing my membership in the other 
churches which I was not willing to do. 

“What! Do you mean to say that you be- 
long to all these churches?” 

“Exactly so. I am a member in good stand- 
ing in all of them. I contribute to the treas- 
ury of each and I take part in the business 
proceedings of them all so far as I can avoid 
conflicting engagements. Furthermore, I am 
a deacon in the Baptist church, an elder in 
the Christian church and I have hopes of 
serving the other churches in some official 
capacity sooner or later.” ; 

“Whew! You are certainly an easy-going 
religionist and cosmopolitan in your faith. 
How have you disposed of your conscience 
and what about those “conscientious beliefs” 
that good churchmen are supposed to have? 
What have you done with your religious con- 
victions ?” 

“My conscience is intact. As for my re- 
ligious convictions, I have one paramount re- 
ligious conviction that all God’s people should 
be one and the plan I am pursuing of having 
membership in all the churches that will ad- 
mit me is the only plan that allows full play 
for the employment of that one outstanding 
conviction of mine. I may have abused 
slightly certain other important principles 
but at least I have not sacrificed the most 
important of them all.” 

“What is to be gained by the course you 
are pursuing?” 

“First, the maintenance of a friendly feel- 
ing towards all and the disappearance of 
malice and envy. I can sincerely rejoice in 
the prosperity of any church in town. Sec- 
ondly, I am in a position to work to ad- 
vantage for church union. I can vote for 
union as well as pray for it and back of my 
plea for union, there are the six ballots that 
I will cast when it comes to a vote. Great 
changes must be wrought in all the churches 
before union can be accomplished. My posi- 
tion enables me to foster the spirit of union 
and to further the plans for union: to mod- 
ify, to change where modification and change 
are needed and to act without charge of 
ulterior motive.” 

“Are the different churches satisfied with 
your course?” 

“Well, some object to my multiple member- 
ship, but for the most part I am well re- 
ceived by all my brethren. I am as good a 
Methodist as any of them: I am regarded as 
a full-fledged Baptist: my Presbyterian 
friends say that I was predestinated to be 
a Presbyterian and my Christian brethren 
think that I am still one of their number.” 

“Well——!” E. W. McD. 

Beckley, West Va. 





November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each moon burns up the morning’s chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods, I reverent creep, 
Watching all things “lie down to sleep.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Work, that is the great physician. He 
heals most of the wounds of mankind. 
Thank God for work!—Majorie Benton 
Cooke. 
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The Ex-Empress Who Has Been Insane For- 
ty-four Years. 


The mad ex-Empress of Mexico kept her 
birthday recently, and members of the Bel- 
gian royal family journeyed out to the 
Chateau de Bochout to wish her “many happy 
returns.” This wish seems almost a mockery, 
says the American Woman’s Review, for the 
seventy-first birthday of the Empress Car- 
lotta. 

Ever since 1867 she has been mad, and 
had to be looked after as a mad woman. 
Her brother, Leopold II., took charge of her, 
and she has never left Belgium since. They 
were devoted as children to each other, and 
one of the King’s choicest treasures was a 
marble figure of his sister as a child. 


For years the ex-Empress was lodged in 
the Terneuzen Palace, but in those days she 
was very violent, and contrived to set it 
on fire and burn it down. She has become 
more quiet, but leads a strange life. She 
never goes outside her own park gates, and 
for many years would see no one but her 
ladies in waiting. But of late she does not 
refuse to see members of the royal family, 
though she never speaks to them. 


For a good many years she had a halluc- 
ination that she would be poisoned through 
her food. So a special servant carried her 
meals into a private room, which he locked. 
Then the Empress entered, locked the door 
and partook of her meal alone. Now she 
is more reasonable, and eats with her ladies 
in waiting. She has lapses of silence of 
years duration; then she will begin to talk 
again, but always of trivial things, and she 
never refers to the past. 


She reads books and papers, but never 
makes any reference to what she reads. All 
newspapers were kept from her when King 
Leopold died, as the news of his death would, 
it was feared, cause a shock. But she reads 
the journals again now and must know he 
is dead, but makes no reference to it. 

She plays the piano constantly, but only 
just those pieces which she learned as a 
girl, and though a good performer she can- 
not be persuaded to look at a new composition. 
She always plays cards in the evenings 
with one of her three ladies in waiting; but 
always in silence, and it is an unwritten 
law that she must be allowed to win the 
game. She seldom speaks, and always im- 
personally, never using even the royal “we.” 

From time to time some of the leading 
medical men make an examination of her 
health. Not long ago she completely sur- 
prised one of them by speaking to him. 
She called him to the window and said, “Do 
you see a serpent coiled round those trees?” 
The doctor, thinking to humor her, said he 
did. 

“And,” she went on, “do you see a serpent 
coiled round the branch above him?” The 
doctor saw that, too, and many other strange 
things besides—or said he did. “Then,” she 
cried, angrily, “it is you who are mad and 
not I; for I see none of those things.” 

She is extremely particular about her dig- 
nity and exacts every ounce of the prestige 
which was hers as the Empress of Mexico. 
Nothing makes her so angry as for any one 
to refer to her as the Princess. In all her 
weak moments she never forgets her once 
great position. It is small wonder that~—her 
mind being fixed at the moment when she 
lost her reason—she cannot believe she has 
changed in power. Having once seen herself 
in a mirror under her changed conditions, she 
screamed out, “No! no!” and because fright- 
fully agitated. She could not believe that 
the wrinkled, bent figure in the mirror was 
the once lovely Princess Charlotte. Since 
then mirrors have been abolished in the cha- 
teau. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 
Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. | 








Woman’s Day in the Church 


The first Sunday in December is the one 


time in the year when the Auxiliaries of 
The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
ask the privilege of presenting this work 
before the churches. An offering is taken 
at this time, but the objection is still being 
urged that, as the Woman's Board has its 


own constituency of women and children who 
pay an annual sum into its treasury, there- 
ask support from the 


our other benevolent, 


not 
church at like 
evangelistic and missionary societies. 
In the the work, the 
cents a month from the women, and the five 
cents a month from the children sufficed; 
but since our enterprises have grown to be 
so large it does not meet one- 
third of our Much of this growth 
is the result of the confidence of our brethren 
in the able and nominal management of our 


fore they should 


large 


beginning of ten 


and numerous, 


expenses, 


work: the missions in Jamaica, the evan- 
gelistic work in Porto Rico, and our Eduea- 
tional and Evangelistic Work for the Negro 


were bequests from the American Christian 
Missionary First Mountain 
Schools were also legacies from our brethren. 
it is but fair to give them an oppor- 
contribute to their 


Society; our 


Surely, 


tunity once a year to 


support! 
Our Bible chairs in state universities, our 
the Pacific Coast, our 


Oriental missions on 


work in Mexico and Argentina have no par- 
allels in other boards of our brotherhood, 
and there are many outside our member- 
ship who are glad to share in these im- 
portant enterprises, 

Rut the offering is not the greatest aim 
of three services. The poet wrote, “The 
cift without the giver is bare,” and a 
greater than the poet said of the model 
givers of the early church, “They First gave 


could but win the intelli- 
hearted sympathy 
achievements and 


themselves. If we 
interest, the whole 
of our churches with out 
ideals, the results of the past thirty years 
things 


gent 


would be but an earnest of greater 
in the years to come. 

But our chief emphasis on this day is upon 
gaining the allegiance and coiperation of 
the women of the 
membership has always halted behind our 


Here is greatest 


ehurch. Our growth in 


growth in offerings. our 


weakness, here, consequently, our greatest 


need. It could hardly 
for the most valuable things are always the 
much greater is a 


have been otherwise, 
and how 
dollar! 


increased 


hardest to get 
than a 

Our plea for 
primarily because the work needs the women. 


woman 
membership is 


One of the penalties of success is growth, 
and growth demands enlargement of the or- 


ganization and its resources. How long we 
prayed for open doors; and how the good 


Father has shamed us by wide flung portals 
on every One of the hardest and the 
saddest tasks of the National Executive Com- 
mittee is to say “No” to the many calls that 
come from the poor and needy. Our hearts 
are turning to the great field of social serv- 
the truth in our cities, 
exceeding great and bitter ery of 
the White Slave Traffic. 

and many other calls sound in our 
and hearts—would that all the women 
of our churches would join our ranks, so that 


side! 


ice—to submerged 
to the 
the 


These 


prisoners of 
ears 


we might enter the many fields that are now 
white unto harvest! 
Every Christian is expected to make the 


best of himself for Christ’s sake: he must 


not only do the Master’s Work, but be 
meet for the Master’s use, thoroughly pre- 
pared for every good work to which he 
may be called. Culture then, of body, mind 
and spirit is demanded of every child of 
God. The women of the church will find 
the monthly meeting of the auxiliaries one 
of its greatest cultural agencies; here, and 
in the mission study classes, the members 
learn the thrilling facts in the story of mis- 
sions—the history, the religious, and the so- 
cial conditions of the great nations which 
have not yet received their heritage in the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Here 
they learn to tell what they know, without 
embarrassment or self-consciousness; many 
of our best public speakers received their 


early training in these quiet, unheralded 
meetings. 
Here they learn’ practical business 


methods in the conduct of organizations, and 
the management of their resources. 
such medium for 
church as the 


spiritual 
missionary 


There is 
culture in 


no 
the 


spirit. A great English churchman said not 
long ago, “I wish I could make every man 
and every woman feel that it is for their 


own spiritual life that they should take an 
enthusiastic part in work; it 
is a duty they owe to themselves.” 

I pray that many women may use C. W. 
B. M. Day as a means of performing this 
duty to themselves, their fellow men, and 
their God! I. W. H. 


Why Modern Women Are 
Thankful 


FRANCES KINGDON. 


missionary 


It was just the day to invite confidences, 
stormy and cold outside, but within the 
artistic living room there were a warmth 
and cheeriness most pleasing to the three 
friends sitting around the fire-place. 

“Oh, dear,” said one of the women, looking 


out of the window, “how I hope this blizzard’ 


will be entirely gone by Thanksgiving time. 
I make only two special demands upon the 
weather man the entire year, and on those 
two days I insist that he should do his 
best for me and then some. It seems only 
right that my birthday, the one individual. 
personal day of the year to me, should be 
perfect. Jt comes in April, when as every 
one knows the weather can take all sorts 
of liberties and be as freakish as it pleases, 
but still there ure possibilities for coaxing 
the sun to shine and a balmy, sweet breeze 
to give one young, happy feelings. Then I 
do like to have Thanksgiving day all right, 
vigorous, exhilarating and bracing, with a 
steady, sure hint of the sun not far away. 
It is so much easier to be thankful that day 
if the clouds do remain hidden and the wind 
isn’t hostile or the skies tearful.” 
“Speaking about being thankful,” began 
another woman, “I don’t make any New 
Year’s resolutions, but I’ve been brought up 
to believe that it was only decent to be 
grateful on Thanksgiving day for favors 
duly received. This year, however, I am not 
going to make acknowledgment only for the 
things I have received but give thanks for 
those that have not come my way. I have 
counted up some of the “might have beens” 
in my life the last twelve month, and I am 
going to sing my song of praise because they 
never were. I am grateful for all my new 


blessings, but I am more grateful for not 
having to give wp any of the old ones. 


We 


women are always wishing for things—wo 
get up in the morning with a longing for 
the unattainable and we go to bed at night 
with the same desire—what it is depends 
upon our circumstances or our dispositions, 
but if we think too much about it the ache 
in our hearts grows so big it hurts. So 
often we say, ‘Oh, if I had all the pleasures 
of this friend, or the money of that friend, 
or the love or ability of another friend, I'd 
be so thankul.’ Yet why do we not, instead 
of selecting all those we envy, think more 
of those who probably envy us and give 
thanks because we do not have to carry 
their burdens, share their humiliations, know 
their struggles and sorrow. The other day. 
such a sad gloomy sort of a day, when yov 
would feel like crying a little bit even if 
you were sitting in the lap of luxury, a tired, 
refined looking woman came to my door to 
demonstrate a vacuum cleaner. The box 
she carried was almost as big as she was, 
and she had climbed many, many stairs with 
it and walked several miles against a cruelly 
cold wind. I did not order one of the clean- 
ers for the simple reason that I had one 
already, but over a cheering cup of hot tes 
I learned a little, but guessed more, of her 
forlorn life, and afterward I did some real 
Thanksgiving thinking. I gave thanks for 
my comfortable, pretty apartment, instead 
of having to: live in a back bedroom with 
light housekeeping privileges; I gave thanks 
for my weekly check to pay the grocery Dill 
instead of being obliged to count over a few 
pitiful nickels to buy a cheap dinner at 4 
twenty-cent restaurant on a_ side street; 
I felt thankful for all the warm clothes that 
hung in my closet; to be sure there weren't 
any velvet gowns there or mink furs, but 
there was something else besides one little, 
thin, shiny, serge suit antl a hat quite faded 
and streaked. More than anything else was 
I grateful for that end of the day whicb 
brought home close around me the true 
hearts of those I love, instead of long, dreary 
hours all alone. We women who are shel- 
tered, protected and indulged, taking ou 
every day blessings as a matter of course, 
celebrate such a different Thanksgiving frop 
the woman who is thankful for just the 
chance to make a living.” 

“Last year,” said another woman, moving 
back from the fire, “I was thankful merely 
on general principles, but now I belong to ® 
special class which numbers all the mothers 
in our country whose sons have safely sur 
vived the football season. I know now how 
mothers felt in days gone by when they 
sent their only son, handsume, manly, U2 
daunted, out to fight for his country, because 
I’ve had to send my only boy to the football 
field. Talk about the stuff soldiers are made 
of—pluck, determination and courage—you'l 
see it all when you watch a football game. 
There you will find the true glory of th 
conquered, also, for with the score all against 
them, with the crippled and wounded being 
carried from the field, you'll see the set ja¥ 
and flashing eye of the soldier who 8ay® 
“fight to the finish,” while a thousand young 
voices on the grand stand shout encourage 
ment as they yell, ‘Are we discouraged? 
‘No.’ ‘Are we happy? ‘Yes.’ I’m proud 
every victory my boy has helped to give b# 
college this fall; I’m proud that he h# 
learned to play the game for all it mea® 
and still ery, ‘Let the best man win,’ but J 
am thankful, with all the gratitude only 
ambitious and loving mother’s heart # 
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know, that my great big gridiron hero is as 
sound and well as on the day he bravely and 
proudly took his first step alone.” 

“I, too,” said the last woman to speak. 
“want to give thanks this year for new rea- 
sons, and in thinking it all over I’m more 
grateful than anything else for the lessons 
I’ve learned about human nature. I believe 
next year is going to be easier in every way 
because I cannot then make the mistakes 
I have made this year. I am trying now to 
remember ‘that one ought neither to laugh 
nor weep at, exalt or curse, a human being’s 
actions, but only to try to understand them.’ 
I believe when we all can do this we will 
find many little new joys in existence. There 
will be a lot of happy little surprises found 
in our friends and new inspirations and 
broader sympathies. The art of human re- 
lationship will be so simple and kind. I am 
thankful for every experience of the last 


With the 


When John Went Round the 
Corner 


BY ANNE GUILBERT MAHON. 

“Round the corner” was to John an en- 
chanted spot. 

The houses were not as neat or as nice as 
the ones in John’s block, but there were so 
many boys around there and they did have 
such good times. John used to see them 
playing Indian and Wild West and hide and 
seek whenever he passed there as he went 
out with his mother. 

Sometimes when he had friends playing 
with him, mother let him go down the street 
as far as the corner but never around it, for 
John knew that he must always keep within 
sight of the window where mother sat with 
her sewing. 

Many times he had asked to be allowed to 
go around the corner and play with the 
boys, but mother was firm about it, so John 
could only watch the boys from a distance 
and wish he could be there to play with 
them, too. 

“If I only lived around the corner,” he 
would say, wistfully, at times. 

He could not understand it when his 
mother used to answer him, “Perhaps you 
would not like it as much as you think you 
would.” 

One day John’s chance came. He was play- 
ing out in front of his house when his mother 
came out dressed to go walking. 

“IT am going to see grandmother who is 
ill,” she said. “I can’t take you this time but 
I know you will be a good boy at home and 
not go away from the house. Delia has 
promised me she will look after you. Be a 
good boy until mother comes back.” 

John promised he would, and he meant 
to, but he did not know then the temptation 
which would come to him later. 

He watched his mother until she disap- 
peared down the street, then he loaded his 
express wagon with chips and played he was 
a man selling wood. 

It was not long before along came a boy 
whom John recognized at once as one of 
those who lived around the corner. The 
boy stopped and looked at John’s wagon in a 
friendly way, and soon the boys were talk- 
ing together like old friends. 

“There’s lots of wood around the corner,” 
suggested the boy, who further informed 
John that his name was “Dan.” 

“But, I can’t go around the corner,” began 
John, hesitatingly. “Mother doesn’t allow 
me,” 

“Oho!” laughed Dan. * “So 
mother’s boy, are you?” 

John’s eyes flashed indignantly. He did 
not like the other’s laugh. 
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twelve months which has taught me a clearer, 
more charitable understanding of my fellow 
beings. We spend so many hours studying life 
from books, trying laboriously to read into 
the printed page a meaning or message 
which may never be there at all, when we 
could find it right in the lives of those per- 
haps nearest and dearest to us. What of 
the great human dramas, written by the 
Master playwright, whose pages we never 
turn? What of the language of the heart 
which has a dictionary within reach of all 
who want to read it? And the most beauti- 
ful music in the world, can we not hear it 
in the joy of ‘those who laugh and are glad.’ 
and the echo of a requiem of ‘those who 
mourn and cannot be comforted.’ I’ve been 
learning lessons all my life, and I suppose I 
will until I die, but this year—oh, I’m thank- 
ful for what humanity, big, sorrowful and 
happy, has taught me.” 


Children 


“But she isn’t home, anyway, is she?” 
asked Dan, quickly. 

“No—” 

“Well, then, she’ll never know. Oh, come 
on! There’s some fine pieces of wood around 
there.” 

It did not take much urging. In spite of 
some misgivings and prickings of his con- 
science, John dragged his express wagon and 
his load of wood around the corner into the 
enchanted place and joined the boys with 
whom he had ‘wanted so long to play. 

It was all fun at first, John thought. The 
boys crowded around him, made admiring re- 
marks about his wagon, asked him questions 
and treated him quite like a hero. They 
seemed like nice boys, he thought, and mother 
would say it was all right.when he told her 
how nice they really were and that it was 
perfectly safe playing “around the corner.” 

They played hide and seek and tag, and 
they gave each other rides in John’s express 
wagon. John enjoyed himself so much he 
had no idea how the time was flying. 

The boys were pretty rough, he had to ad- 
mit once or twice, and they did not talk just 
as nicely as John’s other friends did. Some 
of the words they used were new to him, 
and some, he knew, were such as his mother 
would not wish him to say, but, all the same, 
they were nice boys and he was having fun 
—oh, yes, he was having fun, although he 
could not help that uncomfortable feeling, 
that sense of wrong-doing which made it 
impossible for him to enjoy himself as much 
as he had expected to “around the corner.” 

At last someone suggested playing Indian. 
John joined with enthusiasm. They chased 
each other up and down, giving the wildest 
war whoops. 

“We must have a Pale Face,” exclaimed 
one of the bigger boys, then added, exult- 
antly, “John shall be the Pale Face.” 

“Yes, yes,” shouted the others, and then 
they all ran for John, brandishing sticks for 
tomahawks and giving savage yells. 

It was all fun still, but when they at 
last captured the “Pale Face” and danced 
around him poking and slapping at him 
with their sticks, John began to think it 
was not quite so much fun. Some of the 
slaps were not fun at all, and John began 
to holler to them to stop. 

“Oh, that’s the game! Don’t be a coward,” 
cried one of the bigger boys. 

“Pale Faces are always cowards,” shouted 
another. 

With that the boys attacked him with re- 
newed ardor. 

“Put him in prison,” suggested one. 

With one accord the boys surrounded John, 
dragging and pulling him over to the spot 
where stood a large ash barrel. 
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“That’s the prison. Hustle him in.” 

In spite of John’s cries of remonstrance, 
he was lifted bodily off his feet and dumped 
not too gently into the big, dirty ash barrel. 
It was too high for him to get over the side. 
He was a prisoner in truth. 

In vain he battered azainst the walls of 
his prison and called to the boys to let him 
out. They had broken loose now and there 
was no controlling them. They danced 
around the barrel, shouting and yelling, and 
brandishing their “tomahawks.” Their voices 
drowned John’s cries. 

“We'll never let you out,” taunted one, 
enjoying John’s terror to the full. 

“We'll roll you down the street,” suggested 
another. 

John was thoroughly frightened now. He 
cried. He begged to be taken out. He 
pushed the big barrel until it swayed now 
this side, now that, but the boys still sur- 
rounded it. 

“Don’t let the prisoner escape,” they cried. 

Just then there was a cry, “The cop!” 

With one accord the besieging army took 
to their heels. 

John, with a mighty push, upset the barrel 
and crawled quickly out, covered with dirt 
and ashes, tearstained and gasping, just as 
a big policeman came up. 

“What are you boys up to now?” he de- 
manded, severely. “Upsetting ashes all over 
the street and breaking folks’ barrels,” then 
he stopped seeing John’s face and his evi- 
dent distress. 

“You don’t belong here, do you?” he asked, 
in surprise. Then he added, “What is your 
mother thinking of to let you play with 
those young ruffians—the worst boys on the 
whole beat. They’re always into some mis- 
chief or other.” 

Between his sobs, John explained. 

“Well, you go home,” advised the big 
officer, kindly, “and if I were you I would 
mind my mother after this and not play 
around the corner any more.” 

“T won’t. Indeed, I won’t,” exclaimed 
John, emphatically. 

The policeman helped him brush off his 
clothes and walked with him to tne corner, 
standing there until he saw John safely at 
his own door. 

John’s mother had returned and was stand- 
ing on the doerstep looking anxiously up and 
down the street for him. John, tearstained, 
his clothes still showing traces of ashes and 
dirt, flung himself into his mother’s arms, 
sobbing. 

It was some time before he could tell her 
the whole story. She listened quietly and 
then said, gently, 

“What do you think we would better do 
now ?” 

“IT suppose I will have to go to bed. I 
know I’ve been a very bad boy,” said John, 
repentantly. 

“IT think you will,” said mother, as she 
kissed him, “and I am sure you will never go 
around the corner to play again, will you?” 

“No, indeed,” promised John as sobbing 
anew, he slowly removed his clothes and 
climbed into bed until the next day. It was 
a long hard punishment, but, “I guess 
mothers know best, after all.” 


A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream: 
S. A. Brooke. 





Evil is almost, if not quite, as ancient as 
good. Folly and wisdom, among men at 
least, are twins, and we cannot distinguish 
between them by the gray hairs.—Henry 
Van Dyke. 


Things which could never make a man 
happy develop a power to make him strong. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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E. P. Gish is holding « revival meeting for 


his home congregation in Concord. 


Bismark Church held a two weeks’ revival 
meeting, adding two to the membership of 
the church. 

J. T. MeMahan, who is pastor of the new 
East End Church, Quincy, is holding a re- 
vival meeting for his home congregation. 


Saunemin Church is to have the services 
of J. V. Coombs and Ralph C. Varner in a 
revival meeting, beginning this month. 


S. E. Fisher, of Dixon, has declined a call 
to the pulpit of the Blackwell, Okla., church. 
Mr. Fisher’s action was taken at the urgent 
request of his officers and congregation. 


First Church, Bloomington, Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, pastor, will celebrate its seventy-fifth 


anniversary next spring. 


Howett Street Church, Peoria, held its 
second annual meeting recently and reported 
a membership of 180 against 120 a year ago. 


3owen Church, over which C. R. Gains re- 
cently became pastor, is to have a revival 
meeting beginning the first of the year, lead 
by F. A. Sword. 

There have been six additions to the Du- 
Quoin Church in recent weeks, under the 
ministry of Charles E. Smith, the new 
pastor. 

The congregation at Mount Morris, Illi- 
nois, has extended a call to become pastor 
to W. T. Hacker of Columbus, Illinois, which 
has been accepted. 

J. F. Smith, minister of Ursa Church, is 
leading his congregation in a revival meet- 
ing, in which there were two additions at 
the outset. 

C. E. French will hold a meeting at Bolivia 


Mission Point, his 
tributed by the congregation at Tallula, 


services being con- 


where he is pastor. 


There were three additions at the regu- 
lar Sunday service of the Mill Shoals Church 
on a recent Sunday. Two of these were by 
confession. The pastor is B. S. Kello. 


The Litchfield meeting, where Charles W. 
Ross, the pastor, was assisted by Roy L. 
Brown,- was concluded with fourteen addi- 
tions, eight being on profession of faith. 


Oliver W. Jennings, who has been preach- 
ing at Granite City for two years, has been 
invited by the congregation to continue his 
pastorate at an increased salary. 


Mechanicsburg Church has employed O. P. 
Wright, of Decatur, for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Wright has been pastor of a Decatur 
Church for five years. 


At Potomac, the edifice has been under- 
going some repairs succeeding a meeting 
held by the pastor, E. M. Norton, in which 





there were fifteen additions, fourteen being 
by confession of faith. 


Evangelist Mrs. Clara H. Hazelrigg, with 
Verda Phinney, held a revival meeting at 
Adrian, in which there were thirty-one ad- 
ditions mostly on profession of faith, nearly 
all adults. The pastor is E. W. Kellion. 


Robert E. Henry held a meeting lasting 
two weeks for his home congregation at 
Niantic, in which there were fifteen addi- 
tions, all of them being adults. The congre- 
gation here is prospering in every way. 


At Chambersburg, where Gilbert W. Zink 
is pastor, a two weeks’ meeting was con- 
cluded, in which there were twelve addi- 
tions on profession of faith. Mr. Zink has 
recently become pastor of this church. 


The revival at Carlinville has already 
accomplished much good and added six to 
the membership. J. W. Porter, minister, is 
doing the preaching and Guy B. Williamson 
of Waverly, is leading the music. 


The revival meeting at Princeton, con- 
ducted by Evangelists Vawter and Marty, re- 
sulted in forty-six additions. Mr. Vawter 
has been asked by the congregation to return 
next year for a meeting. The pastor here 
is Cecil C. Carpenter. 


Stuart Street Church, Springfield, of 
which H. H. Jenner is the pastor, has re- 
ceived about thirty additions in a meeting 
with John R. Golden of West Side Church, 
Springfield, preaching. The meeting is con- 
tinuing. 


The pastor of McLeansboro Church, H. H. 
William, was the recipient of a surprise 
party at his home on the occasion of his 
birthday. In addition to the fraternal greet- 
ings, he was presented with a chair for his 
study. 


The church at Murphysboro is pastorless 
since the resignation of J. T. Sweatt, who 
is residing in DuQuoin to engage in business. 
It is learned that Mr. Sweatt is ready to 
devote his Sundays to preaching for churches 
in the vicinity of his home town. 


Roy A. Miller, pastor at Rock Falls, writes 
jubilantly of breaking the record for Sunday- 
school attendance with 130 present and sixty- 
five Bibles. They expected to win a Front 
Rank pennant the next Sunday. The C. E. 
is also flourishing in this church. 


A new District Evangelist has been se- 
cured for the Fifth District. Charles D. 
Hougham is the man, and will begin his 
work January 1. Mr. Hougham will make 
his residence in Springfield, and from that 
point will carry on his evangelistic labors. 
He has recently been residing at Arrowsmith. 


Centralia meeting, conducted by the pas- 
tor, A. L. Huff, closed with eighty-seven ad- 
ditions. Mr. Huff was assisted by E. C. 


Tuckerman as chorister. It is said that this 
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ehureh has probably enjoyed no more satis- 
factory meeting than the one just con- 
cluded by the pastor. 


First Church, Bloomington, recently suf- 
fered the loss of one of its most valued mem- 
bers and officials in the death of Mr. J. 0. 
Willson. His departure is felt as a commu- 
nity misfortune as well as by the church. 
In the prime of life, with promise of years 
and strength he underwent an operation 
from which he did not recover. Many friends 
through Central Illinois have learned of his 
going with sincere regret. 








Eureka College 








Education Day in Illinois. 

Education Day has been observed in IIli- 
nois since 1904. That year sixty churches 
gave $308.10. For the first six years less 
than 100 churches observed the day. In 1907, 
ninety churches fell in line, but in 1908-09 
the number dropped to fifty-six and fifty- 
eight respectively. In 1910, 103 churches ob- 
served the day, with a total offering of 
$1,460.61. Last year 150 churches observed 
the day, with a total offering of $1,758.81. 
We ought to have at least 200 churches in 
line with us this year, and we are confident 
that this will be the case. It takes time to 
build up a work of this kind. But we are 
perfectly willing to be patient, that we may 
get our college work before the Brotherhood 
in the proper manner. 

Edueation Day in Illinois is observed in 
the interest of Eureka College, under the 
direction of the Illinois Christian Educa- 
tional Association. The field secretary is 
Luceba E. Miner, Bone Gap, Ill. In addition 
to my work as endowment secretary, I do 
the office work of the I. C. E. A. as cor- 
responding secretary. There are four ways 
in which an individual or church can help 
the college through this association. 1. By 
becoming an annual member, paying $1 a 
year February 1. 2. By becoming a life 
member, paying $25 cash, or in five equal 
annual payments. 3. By becoming a Liv- 
ing Link, by. the payment of $100. 4. By 
taking an offering on Education Day or by 
sending a gift to the college for the general 
fund any time during the year. There are 
100 life members now and the number is 
increasing. We had the largest number of 
Living Links last year in the history of the 
association. The following churches were 
Living Links: Carlock, Clinton, Eureka, 
Jacksonville, Peoria, Shelbyville and Sulli- 
van. H. H, Perers. 
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Lowell ©. MePherson is holding a meet- 
ing at Haverhill, Mass. 


Leon V. Stiles reports an addition of 
twenty-five persons to the membership of the 
church at Miles City, Mont. 

George B. Evans has resigned at Chagrin 
Falls, O., to accept the pastorate at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Morton L. late of North Yakima, 
Wash., has accepted the pastorate of Colfax, 


Rose, 


Ia., chyreh. 


J. Will Walters, of Nevada, Mo., can be 
secured for a meeting between now and 


March 1. 
W. J. 


age La 
He is 
Kan. 


Minges closed a meeting at Port- 
Prairie, Manitoba, with 648 added. 
now in a meeting at Junction City, 


Frank Thompson and the church at Bris- 
tol, Va., wil observe the opening of his new 
pastoral year by calling the roll of the 154 
members received during the past year. 


An interesting item from Bolenge, Africa, 
reads like home doings. It says a new 
brick church is nearing completion. Another 
item says the evangelists have just returned 
and report some 300 inquirers. The harvest 
truly is white (!) in that land. 


C. C. Wilson, pastor First Church, Mil- 
waukee, recently gave way at a Sunday 
evening service to Byron C. Piatt of Indian- 
apolis, who lectured on “The Bible and 
Modern Life.” The Netz Sisters’ quartette 
sang for First Chureh that morning. 


C. A. Donaldson of Indiana, entered upon 
his work at Ridgewood Heights Church, New 
York City, Nov. 5. He is getting the work 
splendidly together and the outlook is prom- 
ising for a profitable work under his leader- 


ship. 


Sterling Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held its thirty-sixth anniversary service 
Nov. 19. On that day there were six addi- 
tions, all adults, four confessions. Seven 
additions previously, not reported. M. M. 
Amunson is the enthusiastic pastor. 


At the union revival meetings being held 
in Warren, O., it is the custom of Central 
and Second Disciple churches to hold early 
communion service in their new houses of 
worship, march to a common meeting point 
and unitedly enter the tabernacle for the 
11 o’clock service. They have over 1,000 in 
line some Sundays. F. N. Calvin and F. W. 
Brown are the pastors. 


Carey E. Morgan, of Paris, Ky., assisted 
Peter Ainslie at the Christian Temple, Balti- 
more, in a most profitable meeting of little 
more than two weeks. There were more 
than fifty added to the church and all were 


Stirred to holier living. “His sermons and 
his presence,” says Doctor Ainslie, “were 


constant blessings and gave us experiences 
long to be remembered.” 


The church at Marion, Ind., has just 
closed its second evangelistic campaign 
Within a year with Snively-Marks as evan- 
gelists. There were over one hundred in 


the first meeting and seventy-four in the one 
just There have now been over 
three additions to the church in 
the pastorate of J. P. Myers begun one year 
ago last September. 


closed, 


hundred 


Pri fessor 


M. E. 


Bogarte, of Valparaiso 


THE CHRISTIAN 


University, passed away Nov. 17. He was 


for twenty years the teacher of a Sunday- 


school class in the Valparaiso Christian 
Church, numbering nearly 400 persons. 


After attending a reception given by his 
class he went home to be taken by death 
that nig.t. There was not a moment’s warn- 
ing. Claude E. Hill, his pastor, says what 
all who knew him “He 
mighty man, and our people did not have a 
greater teacher.” 


approve: was a 


The trustees of William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo., wish the brotherhood to be 
assured that they realize the importance of 
the responsibility that has fallen to them 
since the death of President J. B. 
They feel Mr. Jones’ loss greatly, but testify 
to the substantial character of his work 
by saying that he left the school so well 
organized in faculty and business adminis- 
tration that its work will not be interrupted. 
A successor to Mr. Jones is being sought for 
the presidency. W. E. Jameson, president 
of the board of trustees, writes that he feels 
that the choice of a new head is a matter 
of as great importance to the church as to 
the school itself. 


Jones. 


W. D. Van Voorhis, pastor at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., highly commends the work 
of G. W. Moore, of Ionia, Mich., has 


who 
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just closed a four weeks’ meeting for him. 
He says, “His message was sometimes start- 
ling in its newness, He took the church back 
to its Founder where he kept it night after 


night, learning again the lessons of the 
kingdom. Mr. Moore has none of the tricks 


of sensational evangelism. He is content to 
preach the gospel and let the Lord add to 
the church those who are being saved, While 
a devoted student of the Word of God he is 
thoroughly in sympathy with men of the 
present century through whom God is pleased 
to reveal his will. His ringing messages 
find a response in the heart of modern men 
and women,” C, A. Hanna, pastor at Mari- 
etta, O., conducted the singing. Mr. Van 
Voorhis looks forward with great hope to a 
new year’s work. 


Oklahoma Christian University announces 
its purpose to accept a club of twenty or 
more young inexperienced students for the 
ministry, giving them board, room rent and 
tuition for the school year for $100. The 
university is seeking to find twenty churches, 
or individuals, who will each furnish $100 
to support one of these young men. This 
$100 is intended to cover all expenses, ex- 
cept incidental fees of $6, books, clothing, 
etc. It is expected that some of the churches 
will allow the young men that they support 
to stay with them during the summer as 
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Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from 
moisture, mildew, dirt and 
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assistant pastors, and in this way pay 
back the $100. President E. V. Zollars 
writes that he wishes this club to be started 


at the opening of the winter term. There 
are certain simple qualifications for ad- 
mission on these terms which will be ex- 
plained by writing directly to the president 
at Enid, Okla. 

An annex will be built to Hyde Park 
Church, Kansas City, to be used as a boys’ 
gymnasium and for meetings of the adult 
Bible classes. At a dinner given by the 


women of the church last week to the Men’s 
Club of the church, $2,400 was subscribed for 
building the annex. Much of the inspiration 
for this enterprise comes from the activities 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 
A recent meeting was held in the church in 
which were discussed certain civic projects 
proposed by the board of public welfare. This 
the social claim of the 


church is alive to 


gospel. 


Hiram College observed the eightieth anni- 
versary of the birth of former President 
James A. Garfield last Sunday. Mr. Gar- 
field having been one of Hiram’s presidents, 
thought best that the institution 
should take the initiative in honoring the 
martyred president, this being the first pub 


it was 


lie recognition of the day Two services 
were held, one in the Christian Churenh ot 
which the late Mr. Garfield was a member 
while residing in Hiram, and the other in 
the college chapel. Hon. Thomas W. Phillips 
of New Castle. Penn... who was an associate 
politically of the former president, was 
present and delivered a memorial address. 
Professor B. S. Dean of the Hiram faculty 
who enjovs the distinction of once having 
been Mr. Garfield’s instructor also spoke. 


The two Garfield sons, Messrs. James R. and 


Abram Garfield were present. 
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P. J. Rice, of El Paso, Tex., First Church, 
recently preached a sermon on “The Religion 
both 


of the Mind” in which he dealt out 
appreciation and criticism of Christian 
Science. The address was generously re- 


ported in the newspapers and the Christian 
Scientists of the city officially thanked him 
of fairness with which the 
The following para- 
discriminating char- 
“In dealing with such 


for the spirit 
actuated. 
graph indicates the 
acter of the address: 
subjects it is well for us to keep close to 
well recognized scientific facts. One need not 
discredit his five He need not lend 
himself to the acceptance of foolish vagaries 
of fantastic minds, he need not accept phil- 
osophies formulated by people untrained in 
logic and in science, nor psychological theo- 
ries that discredit all we have ever learned, 
in order to accept the truth that bodily con- 
ditions are largely under the control of the 


sermon was 


senses, 


” 


mind 

H. C. Kendrick, more than five years min- 
ister at Georgetown, Ky., has resigned to 
take effect January 1. During his ministry 
in Georgetown more than three hundred 
members have been added to the congrega- 
tion. For the last three years the church 
has been a Living Link in the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. Prior to Mr. Ken- 
drick’s pastorate the largest offering maae 
to Foreign Missions was $125. For the past 
two years the C. W. B. M. has been a Life 
and in other missionary enterprises 
the congregation has enjoyed similar growth. 
Recently, the more 
than $3,000 in repairing their most excellent 
building, making it entirely adequate to the 
tne The 
Georgetown congregation has been served by 
such pastors as Barton W. Stone, “Raccoon” 
John Smith, and John T. Johnson. It will 
be remembered that Georgetown. 


Line, 


congregation expended 


needs of various organizations. 


it was in 
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An Ideal Christmas 
Gift Book 


“ALTAR STAIRS” 


Charles Scofield’s Fascinating Tale. 
An Ideal Gift Book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Considered by com- 
petent judges one of the greatest stories 
ever published by the Disciples of 
Christ. 

“A most excellent serial.”"—/. H. 
“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 
“A most forceful and healthful piece of read- 
ing.”—Z. T. Sweeney. 


Garrison. 


The regular price of this beautiful 
gift book is $1.50 
Here is our Special Holiday Offer: If 
you send in your order and remittance 


before New Year’s day we will send you 
three books for the price of one. 


Three Altar Stairs for $1.50 
The 


present these books will be delighted! 


three friends to whom you 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY CO. 


700 E. 40th St. 
Chicago 





Ten Big 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


1. There is more 
other series. 


to them 


3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 


4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 


They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 
6. They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 


at least a third more—than is contained in any 


2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 


/. very lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational reputation. 


8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 


nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


THE SIGNS INDICATE AN UNPRECEDENTED INCREASE IN 
VOLUME OF ORDERS FOR THE WINTER QUARTER 
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Your 


Friend-- 
The 
Christian 


Century 


When you think of your 
friends to whom you wish 
to make Christmas pres- 
ents, do not forget your 
constant and __ intimate 
friend—The Christian Cen- 
tury. 


We feel so secure in your af- 
fection that we make bold to sug- 
gest what gift would please us 
most. We do not ask you to buy 
anything for us. But if you would 
devote a little of your time and 
get a list of new subscriptions to 
Tue Curist1An Century it would 
please us more than any other 
thing. 


And this is a gift in which we 
could reciprocate. Your own paper 
would be more valuable to you ; and 
your friends whose subscriptions 
you received—think how they 
would be benefitted throughout the 
year! 


Christmas time offers an 
ideal opportunity for all 
the friends of The Christian 
Century who have on many 
occasions expressed their 
appreciation in words to 
express it in a_ practical 
deed. You can help make 
a greater paper, if you will. 

Begin to talk with your 
friends now. 


If you send a list of five or more 
you may have a good commission 
on each new subscription. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY CO. 
700 E. 40th St. 

Chicago 
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E. W. Bowers is in a good meeting with 
First Church, Springfield, Mo. 


J. M. Kersey of Omaha is conducting a 
meeting at Beatrice, Neb. 


The new house of worship at Boise City, 
Idaho, was dedicated Sunday, Nov. 19. 


Second Church, Detroit, Mich., held the first 
services in their new building, Nov. 19. 


M. S. Johnson, who retires from the pastor- 
ate of First Church, McAlester, Okla., Dec. 1, 
will immediately take charge of the church 
at Haileyville. 


Alabama state convention was held at 
Birmingham last week, presided over by A. 
R. Moore of that city. D. P. Taylor was 
elected president for the coming year. 


Claris Yeuell, who has ministered at Paul- 
ding, Ohio., for the past two years, tendered 
his resignation. He will be open for a new 
engagement by January. 


B. F. Cato of Lawrenceville, Ill., has been 
called to the church at Bowling Green, Ky. 
Mr. Cato is one of Illinois’ best pastors. It 
is likely he will accept the call. 


Frank M. Dowling is filling the pulpit of 
First Church, Los Angeles, Calif., until the 
arrival of Russell F. Thrapp, who goes from 
Jacksonville, Ill., Dee. 10, to assume charge. 


Myron C. Settle, for five years state super- 
intendent of Kansas Sunday-schools, will en- 
ter upon his new, work as head of the Sun- 
day-school organization of Ohio, January 1. 


Central Church, Youngstown, O., W. D. 
Ryan, pastor, is projecting a new building. 
The growing Sunday-school is the prime oc- 
easion of this advance move. They recently 
had an attendance of close to 1,000. 

W. T. Brooks closed a meeting at 
Dodge City, Kan., with seventy-four added. 
One of the good results was the increase of 
current expense pledges by $714 for the year. 
This is substantial gain. 


good 


Girls of high school age in the Christian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif., presented their 
own dramatization of Henry van Dyke’s 
“The Lost Word,” in the church auditorium 
recently. They were trained by Mrs. H. J. 
Loken, talented wife of the pastor of Berkeley 
Church. 


H. O. Breeden, who has been engaged in 
evangelistic work since leaving Central 
Church, Des Moines, Ia., five years ago, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Fres- 
no, Calif. His coming to that community has 
stirred the people to a hearty welcome for 
him. He held evangelistic meetings there 
some time since and is much beloved. 


FE. A. Ewell, pastor of First Church, Beau- 
mont, Tex., delivered an address at the reg- 
ular weekly meeting of the Beaumont Trades 
Assembly, on the “Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall.” Mr. Ewell is a strong supporter of 
this new movement in government. He was 
formerly a member of the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture and is equipped to give a comprehensive 
and intelligent exposition of this subject. 


The call extended to R. N. Simpson, of 
New Albany, Ind., by Central Church, Cin- 
cinnati, of which mention was made recently 
in these columns, was declined. Mr. Simpson 
had intended accepting the Cincinnati pulpit, 
but was compelled to refuse because of the 
urgent appeal of his present congregation, 
who increased his salary to an amount equal 
to that offered by the Cincinnati church. 
Central Church will continue its efforts to 
secure a pastor, the pulpit having been 
vacant for many months. 
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The Best 


Did you know that 
the Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 will be in The 
Life of Christ? That 
means that you will 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de p art- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition is now being 
prepared to meet the 
great demand ex- 
pected this fall. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 


700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
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Death of O. W. Lawrence 


Startling news of the sudden death of 
O. W. Lawrence who removed from Decatur, 
Ill, to North Yakima, Wash., only our 
weeks ago, comes to this office as we are 
making ready for the press. Mr. Lawrence 
had been iil since August when he was 
stricken with pleural-pneumonia but it was 
believed that his convalescence was perma- 
nent. He was able to preach during his 
last few Sundays in Decatur and, though 
weak, was insistent in taking up his new 
work in the west without a rest. He leaves 
a wife—the daughter of Dr. W. B. Craig, of 
Redlands, Calif., and four young children. 
His taking off is inexpressibly sad. No min- 
istry among the Disciples has been richer 
in the priceless goods of Christ than his. He 
was pastor at Baxter, Ia., during college 
days at Drake University, then at Maryville, 
Mo., Rock Island, Ill., and Decatur. In 
each of these fields he labored about five 
years and was beloved with singular affec- 
tion. An editorial appreciation of Mr. 
Lawrence will appear later. 


A Revival in Iowa City 


About seven years ago, Herbert Moninger 
held a meeting in Iowa City, with about 100 
additions. Five years ago, C. C. Morrison 
conducted a short series of meetings also. 
Nearly four years ago the writer became 
pastor of this church, since which time there 
has been no extended evangelistic effort until 
now. 

On Tuesday evening, November 21, we 
closed a meeting of exactly a month’s dura- 
tion, conducted by Evangelist Wm. J. Lock- 
hart, of Des Moines, assisted by W. F. Lintt 
and C. R. ‘Lravist, singing evangelists of 
Lincoln, Neb. This meeting greatly stirred 
our whole community. 

Our church building became inadequate 
to accommodate the people desiring to at- 
tend almost at once, so a tabernacle accom- 
modating 1,000 people was hastily con- 
structed and moved into. Here many peo- 
ple came to hear the gospel who had not 
been to church for years, 

Iowa City is the seat of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The churches here, as is 
often ‘the case in such centers, are charged 
with neglecting the town needs in order to 
capture university people. We attempted 
little for the students, but by means of the 
tabernacle definitely reached out for the 
town. And it responded to us. The “bum” 
element, whom we of course attacked 
damned us roundly. But altogether 167 re- 
sponded to the invitation, most of whom 
were from the ordinary walks of life. 

Some of the most significant results of 
this meeting are first, the confidence it has 
inspired in the church that it has large 
capacity for religious work. Secondly, the 
inspiration it has received to become gen- 
uinely and continuously evangelistic. Third- 
ly, the fine spirit of union it everywhere 
cherished. Though our membership now 
is but little more than 400, we are pledging 
ourselves to increase the membership to 500 
by Easter time, and are organizing ourselves 
for Bible study and personal work for this 
achievement. 

All the churches had representatives who 
were active in these meetings, and they ac- 
knowledge themselves great gainers thereby. 
An old resident here, a lay preacher in the 
Methodist Church, declared this the most 
“union” meeting he ever saw. Mr. Lock- 
hart is eminently fitted to carry on union 
evangelistic services. 


This church, including its minister, is 
most grateful for the blessings that have 
come out of this campaign. 

Towa City. 


Cartos C. Row ison, 
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The Situation in China 


The work of the Foreign Society is done 
in Central China. That is the center of the 
greatest disturbance at the present time, 
though all parts of China are disturbed 
more or less. Nanking is on the Yangtse 
River and is about two hundred miles from 
the sea. Because of its strategie position 
Nanking was once the capital of the Empire. 
At the present time Nanking is held by the 
Imperial troops. Their strongest fortifica- 
tions are on the Purple Mountain, just out- 
side of the walls. The Revolutionists are 
massing their forces so as to attack the 
Imperialists in and around Nanking, 

The dispatches state that all foreigners, 
with two or three exceptions, have left 
Nanking. Some have gone to Shanghai and 
some have gone to Wuhu, fifty miles up the 
river from Nanking. 

The Imperial troops and the Revolution- 
ists are supposed to protect foreigners as 
far as that is in their power. At the pres- 
ent time the Chinese are fighting, not to 
exclude the foreigners, as was the case in 
the Boxer uprising, but to break the power 
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of the Manchu dynasty. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
missionaries are all safe, though they may 
have been inconvenienced more or less by 
sudden flight. There is very little danger 
of loss o.1 life or property, though the build- 
ings may suffer some from the bombarding. 
If the missionaries were in any real distress 
they woud have cabled to the Mission Rooms 
in Cincinnati. One cable was receive. two 
weeks ago, but nothing since. Shanghai is 
in the hands of the Revolutionists. The peo- 
ple who are there are perfectly secure, 
Those who have relatives and friends in 
China need not feel any alarm. 

STEPHEN J. Corey. 
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Just what you want—Pas- 
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and Superintendents! Re- 
member the homes of your 
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Christmas Greeting! We have 





beautiful two-color cards, fold- 
ed, with envelopes to match. A 
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sion of the sentiment of every 
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is printed and ready for your 
signature. All you have to do 
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The Rest of This Year FREE 


All new yearly subscriptions for The Chris- 
tian Century, at regular rates and ministers’ 
rates, received before December 31 will be 
‘credited to December 31, 1912. This means all 
the rest of this year free! Now is the time 
for every reader to bring his friends into the 
Christian Century family. The sooner you act 
Bring this offer to their 
attention this very week! The price is $1.50 in 
To ministers $1 in advance. 
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National and State Secretaries’ 
Association Meeting 
ST. LOUIS, DEC. 5. 6 AND 7. 
PROGRAM. 
Tuesday Morning, Dec. 5s. 


National Secretaries’ Session. 1. The Pub- 
lication of a Joint Magazine and other “Syn- 


dicate” Literature, Stephen J. Corey. Discus- 
sion. 
State Secretaries’ Session. 1. Devotional 


Period. Conducted by Joseph Gaylor, Ten- 
nessee. 2. Seven Minute Reports from each 
State Secretary. 3. Paper, “The State Mis- 
sionary Society; Its Place and Limitations,” 
George E. Lyon, Kansas. 4. Discussion. 5. 
Appointment of Committees. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

Joint Session. 1. General Rules Governing 
Annuities, G. W. Muckley. 2. Discussion. 
3. An Improved and Enlarged Year-book, I. N. 
McCash. 4. Our Statistical Problems, H. C. 
Combs, Virginia. 5. Discussion. 

Tuesday Evening. 
1. Unified Missionary Offer- 
Discussion. 


Joint Session. 
ings, D. Y. Donaldson, Missouri. 
Wednesday Morning. 

National Secretaries’ Association (Business 
Meeting) State Secretaries’ Session. 1. Devo- 
tions. Let by Charles William Dean, Colo- 
rado. 2. Business. 3. Paper, “Economy of 
Administration in State Missionary Work,” 
H. W. Elliott, Kentucky. 4. Discussion. 5. 
Symposium: Methods: (a) Raising Money. 
D. A. Wickizer, Oklahoma; (b) Choosing Mis- 
sion Fields, B. S. Denny, Iowa; (c) Employ- 
ing and Directing Evangelists, I. J. Cahill, 
Ohio; (d) Helping Weak Churches, Orilas G. 
White, West Virginia. 6. General Discussion. 
7. Unfinished Business. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

1. Closer Relations Between the American 
Christian Missionary and the State Societies, 
L. E. Murray, Indiana. Discussion, 2. Com- 
ity Among Our Missionary Societies, J. H. 
Mohorter. Discussion. 

Wednesday Evening. 

1. The Problems of Unification, A. B. Phil- 
put, Chairman of Unification Committee. 
Discussion. 

Thursday Morning. 

Joint Session. 1. Church Letters and Trans- 
fer of Memberships, C. F. Swander, Oregon. 
2. A “Front Rank” Standard for 
Discus- 


Discussion. 
Churches. George E. Lyon, Kansas. 
sion. 
Thursday Afternoon. 

Joint Session. 1. How to Deal With the 
Unworthy Preacher, J. Fred Jones, Illinois. 
Discussion. 2. The Enlistment of O-Mission- 
ary Churches, J. C. Mason, Texas. Discussion. 
Adjournment. 


New York is the Greatest Toy 
Market 


New York is by far and away the world’s 
largest toy market. The annual volume 
of trade at wholesale prices is $75,000,000 and 
of this a large part is shipped out of the 
country, mainly to the great fairs of Europe 
and Asia. 

In mechanical toys and in toys made of 
iron, tin, lead and brass, New York has 
ranked first as the world’s largest market for 
twenty years. More recently the local toy 
interest has branched out in building wooden 
toy making factories in the lumbering regions, 
where much of the refuse from sawmills 
makes fine stock for toymakers and can be 
obtained at such low prices that European 
makers of wooden toys cannot compete 


against the larger producers of American 
wooden toys who push trade throughout 
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Europe and Asia. 
There are 9,583 live patents issued by 
foreign nations to New York makers of 


mechanical and other toys. This assures a 
good market for those toys in countries 
whieh possess 250,000,000 children. 

Exports of toys from that city begin to be 
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large in July, and the trade holds out until 
late in October, when all large consignments 
for the great marts of Europe must be for- 
warded to meet requirements for Christmas 
and New Year trade. There are now resid- 
ing in New York City about 125 Indians who 
do fine work in basketry and beadwork and in 











Live BooksWith A Live Paper 


A Very Few Copies of Professor Willett’s Two Books, 
BASIC TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND 
OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Remain on our shelves. Both books are as timely as if they were written yesterday. 
In order to stimulate new subsriptions we propose to give one of these books as a 
premium for a new subscription to The Christian Century when accompanied by $1.50 
(or $1.10 if a minister, the 10 cents to cover postage). Or, if it is preferred, you may 
have your choice, dn the same terms of a copy of that stirring novel, Altar Stairs by 
Judge C. J. Schofield, or Historic Documents Advocating Christian Union, by Charles 
A. Young. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
700 East 40th St., Chicago. 











m™ Moral Leaders Israel 


By Professor Herbert L. Willett 


PART I, FROM MOSES TO ELISHA 


This is the first of four parts, which will cover the entire 
field of prophetic activity in the Old Testament. In the present 
issue there are thirteen sections, as follows: 

THE PROPHETS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PROPHETIC WORK. 
MOSES AND ISRAEL. 

MOSES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATION. 
THE RISE OF SAMUEL 

SAMUEL, JUDGE AND PROPHET. 

DAVID AND NATHAN. 

AHIJAH OF SHILOH 

ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 
ELIJAH, DEFENDER OF POPULAR RIGHTS, 
ELISHA, THE PASTOR OF ISRAEL 

THE REFORMS OF ELISHA. 

THE PROPHETS OF THE JUDEAN SCHOOL. 


These studies and those that follow in the series have been 
in use in many Sunday-schools during the past year, in the 
weekly form in which they have appeared in The Christian 
Century. This first part is now thoroughly revised and pub- 
lished in convenient form for class work or private use. 

It contains ninety-two pages, is bound in paper, and is sold 
at thirty-five cents the copy. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


700 East Fortieth Street 
CHICAGO. 
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toys to the order of local toy trade 
factories. 

Rag dolls, all made by women and girls 
in that city, are sold in all countries. A 
Brooklyn woman who a few years ago began 
making rag dolls for one retail toyshop now 
employs 300 girls in her factory and farms 
out work to 500 women in and around new 
York. A Harlem woman who originated 
negro dolls handsomely dressed for sale to 
well to do colored families has built up a 
national business and has found a good mar- 
ket through local toy exporters to North 
Africa, where many kinds of American toys 
are distributed by caravans over enormous 
trading zones. 

A factor in making American toys popu- 
lar in Europe in recent years is the large 
number of gifts of toys sent from here by 
fathers, brothers, or sisters of the little Ger- 
mans, Russians, Poles, Austrians or Italians. 
There are many imitations of domestic toys 
in Europe, but the majority of buyers prefer 
the genuine American made toys, which while 
they cost a little more than the imitation 
products are far better in quality and last 
longer. New York city has become the 
world’s great toy market mainly because it 
is also a great manufacturing centre for 
many kinds of wares that have remnants and 
odds and ends which furnish the material 
that enters into millions of toys—New York 


Sun. 


The Story of Judson’s Bible 


after Adoniram Judson 
New Testament was 
Burmese tongue. In 
waged between Eng- 

Judson was thrown 
prison, and Mrs. Judson buried the 
precious manuscript, just ready for the 
printer, in the earth beneath their house. 
But as mold was gathering upon it, on ac- 
count of the dampness caused by heavy 
rains, with a woman’s ready wit, she sewed 
the treasure inside a roll of cotton, put on 
a cover, and took it to the jail to be used 
by Mr. Judson as a pillow. 

In nine months he was transferred to the 
inner prison, where five pairs of fetters were 
put upon his ankles, and it was announced 
that he, with a hundred others, fastened to 
a bamboo pole, were to be killed before morn- 
ing. During this terrible night, much prayer 
ascended for the precious pillow. It hal 
fallen to the share of the keeper of the 
prison, but Mrs. Judson, producing a better 


Twenty years 
reached Burma the 
translated into the 
1824, when war was 
land and Burma, Mr. 
into 


one, induced him to exchange. 

Mr. Judson ‘was not killed, but hurried 
away to another place, and again the pillow 
was his companion. But one of the jailers 
untied the mat that served as its cover and 
threw the roll of cotton into the yard as 
worthless. Here a native Christian, ignorant 
of its value, found and preserved it as a 
his beloved master, and with him 
afterward its contents were dias- 
After the close of the war 
this New Testament was printed, and in 
1834 the whole Bible was translated into 
the Burmese language—a language peculiar- 
lv difficult on account of its construction 
and curious combinations.—Stories of Bible 


relic of 
months 
covered intact. 


Translation. 


Facts for Thanksgiving 
Reflections 


The annual report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has just been made pubjic. The 
record of the year’s achievements in the gi- 
gantic task that is being worked out by 
the Washington guvernment under Congres- 
sional appropriations that so far aggregate 
$293,561,486, includes: Completion of almost 


three-quarters of Culebra Cut. Total excava- 
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tion of material from Culebra during the 
year, 16,221,672 yards, at average cost of 58.8 
cents per yard. Big plans laid for canal ter- 
minals, including storage of fuel, fresh water 
and other supplies, repair facilities, etc. Paci- 
fic terminal to have dry dock, store house and 
coaling stations. Practical completion of 
plans of all locks. Elaborate scheme for 
lighting the canal. Safeguarding of the canal 
against big landslides. The total appropria- 
tions made by Congress leave $81,639,531 of 
the estimated cost of the canal yet to be ap- 
propriated. For the first time no contract 
laborers were brought to the isthmus during 
the year. There was a decided falling off in 
immigration, while many West Indian la- 
borers have gone into the bush and can no 
longer be relied upon for steady work. 





The alarmists who have been raising the cry 
that the colored race will outnumber the 
white race before long in this country, are as- 


sured by the census bureau that there 
is no danger of any such thing tak- 
ing place at present. A report says: 


The white population of the United States is 
increasing at a much greater proportional rate 
than the negro population. When the census 
was taken in 1910, the white population was 
88.9 per cent of the total population, whereas 
the negro population was only 10.7 per cent of 
in total. In 1900 the whites formed 86.5 per 
cent of the total, and the negroes 13.1 per 
cent. Excluding Alaska, Porto Rico, and 
the outlying possessions, the total population 
of the United States at the last census was 
91,972,266, of which 81,732,687 were whites, 
9,828,294 negroes, and 411,285 Indians, Chi- 
nese and Japanese and other non-Caucasian 
races. The increase in the white population 
since 1900 was 14,923,491, or 22.3 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 994,300, or 
11.3 per cent of the negro population. The 
excess in the increase of whites is due in 
part to immigration. 





Andrew Carnegie, true to his word last 
week, turned over $25,000,000 to the Carnegie 
corporation of New York, the body which was 
incorporated by the legislature on June 9 of 
the present year, for the purpose of taking 
over Mr. Carnegie’s work in connection with 
educational institutions, libraries, and hero 
funds, The gift was in the form of 5 per cent 
first mortgage bonds of the United States 
Steel corporation, the value of the bonds be- 
ing taken at par. The gift was worth about 
$656,250 more than the face value of the 
bonds. The income of which the incorpora- 
tors will have the disposition is $1,250,000 a 
year. This $25,000,000 gift increases the total 
of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for various philan- 
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thropic purposes to far beyond the $200,000,- 
000 mark. 





Consuming more beer in the aggregate than 
any other country in the world, the United 
States leads all nations in the cotal consump. 
tion of malt liquors, wines and distilled spirits 
with the enormous total of 2,045,300,000 gal- 
lons, the Department of Commerce and Labor 
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has announced. The per capita consumption 
of beer in the United States was only 20.09 
gallons in 1910, while in Belgium it was 55.2 
gallons, in the United Kingdom 31.44 gallons 
and in Germany 26.47 gallons. Germany was 
second in the total consumption of beer and 
the United Kingdom third. In the con- 
sumption of wines, France leads with 39.36 
gallons per capita. 





A “divorce proctor,” whose salary is to be 
paid from a fund raised by the reform organi- 
zations of Kansas City, to cope with the “di- 
yorce evil,” has been installed. This office was 
created as a result of criticism of the divorce 
machinery of the county. Mismated persons 
taking advantage of it, have come to Kansas 
City from various points and have beea 
granted separation on slight pretext and short 
residence. The proctor will have author- 
ity to summon witnesses, to go into other 
states and take depositions and to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses at the trial here of persons 
who seek a legal separation. Judges, attor- 
neys, and the reform leaders interested pre- 
dict that the new office will become estab- 
lished generally. The Kansas State Bar asso- 
ciation also has under consideration a plan 
to appoint proctors in the large cities of that 
state. 





During the last fiscal year there were 1,648,- 
033 employes upon the interstate railroads of 
the United States. One employe out of every 
458 was killed, and one out of every thirteen 
injured. The total number of casualties dur- 
ing the year was 160,555, of which 10,396 were 
persons killed and 150,159 persons injured. 
Of those killed, 439 were classed as “indus- 
trial accidents,” and those injured 79,237 were 
so classed. This classification covers those 
not involved in the movement of cars or en- 
gines on rails. During the year 5,287 persons 
were killed and 5,614 injured while trespass- 
ing on the property of railroads. 





For the first time since 1883 the postoffice 
department during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1911, was conducted at a profit. In 
twenty-four months the conduct of the post- 
al service has resulted in changing a deficit 
of $17,479,770 for the fiscal year 1909 to a 
surplus of $219,118 for the fiscal year 1911. 
During the last fiscal year the audited reve- 
nues of the department were $237,879,823, 
and the audited expenditures $237,648,926. 
During the year 81,906,025 domestic money 
orders were issued, aggregating $590,034,432 





The federal government’s deficit for the 
current fiscal year exceeded $20,180,000 when 
the treasury opened its doors November 1. 
A year ago the deficit was $13,000,000 while 
& month ago it was $16,050,000. The total 
balance in the general fund of the treasury 
at the close of October was $136,520,000, as 


Was $1,897,170,000, as compared with $1,886,- 
510,000 at the end of September. The Pan- 
ama canal called for an expenditure of $2,- 
390,000 during October, making a total dis- 
bursement for this project during the current 
fiscal year of $11,555,000. There are 7,331 
national banks in existence, an increase of 





two over September. The total amount of 
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The Gospel of the Kingdom 








For Young People’s and Adult Classes 


The enthusiasm with which so many adult Sunday school classes have taken 
up the gospel of the Kingdom series this fall prompts us to present the outline 
of subjects for the entire year of 1912. The lessons come in the form of a 
monthly magazine—not quarterly, but monthly—at 50c a year. Dr. Josiah . 
Strong is the editor of the series. Problems relating to men, women and the 
home are uppermost the coming year. The magazine is adapted to both men 
and women, whether young people or older folks. Send 5c in stamps for a 


single copy of the magazine. 


SUBJECTS FOR 1912 


FIRST QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
Religion for Men The Home and the Family 


JANUARY: Religion in Action. JULY: Homes or Tenements. 
1. The Delusion of Being Spiritual With- l. The Disappearing Home. 

out Works. 7 17 2. Disappearing Family Life. 
2. The Mistake of Works Without Faith. 3. Tenement and Apartment Children 
3. Religion a Thing for this World. 4. What To Do. 


4. Religion a Thing for Every Day. 
FEBRUARY: The New Politics. 

1. Existing Politics. 

2. Christian Politics. 

3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 
4. A Practical Program. 


MARCH: Christian Men in Social Action. 
1. The Sphere of Action. 

2. Men and Religion Forward-Movement. 
3. The Brotherhood Movement. 

4. The Y. M. C. A. 

5. Big Brothers. 


AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce. 
l. The Decrease of Marriage. 
2. The Increase of Divorce. 

3. The Cause. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children. 
1, The Decreasing Family. 

. The Necessity for Home Training. 

. Physical Education. 

- Moral Education. 

. Spiritual Education. 


orm co bo 


SECOND QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER 


and 4,060,413 international money orders were . . — 
issued, aggregating $96,081,211. More than Woman and the Community Crime and the Criminal 
$3,000,000 is held by the treasurer of the | apRIL: Woman in the Home. OCTOBER: The Growth and Cause oi 
United States and assistant treasurers for 1. All-Round Womanhood. Crime, 
~y use of the postal service and more than 2. Woman’s Opportunity in the Home. 1. The Growth of Lawlessness. 
$6,400,000 is similarly held for the use of 3. The Fitting of Woman for the Home. 2. Crimes of Violence. 
the money order service. 4. The Ideal Home. 3. Corporate Crimes 

4. Causes. 


1. Woman’s Place in Industry. NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the Crim- 
2. Woman’s Wages. inal. 

3. Woman’s Needs in Industry. 1, Juveniles. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 2. Adult Criminals. 


3. The Vagrant. 


JUNE: Woman’s Public Activities. 4. The Ex-Convict. 


1. Influencing the Public through the 
DECEMBER: The Prevention of Crime. 


— $144,400,000 in September. The 2 Influencing the Public through the 1. Environment. 
orking balance in treasury offices at the Church ” " 2 Temperance 
opening of business Nov. 1 was $78,650,000, 3 Weman in Organizations. 3. Work and Play. 
while a month ago it amounted to $89,115,000. 4. Woman Suffrage. 4. Social Standards. 
The total cash in the treasury November 1 5. The Woman of Leisure. 5. Religion. 





Published by 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th.Street, Chicago 
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national bank circulation at the close of Oc- 
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Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


Now Cover the Entire Sunday - School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quarter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons to twelve leading denominations. 












[The Graded Lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ and Primary Departments are fully completed. Three of 
the four Junior grades are complete. Fourth year Junior pupils may use either third year Junior lessons or first year Inter- 
mediate. Two of the four Intermediate grades are complete, and these materials may be used for the entire Intermediate 
Department. For Senior and Adult Departments, Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” is provided. Other Adult classes may use Dr. 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.”)] 








The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher and pupil, 
in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, intelligence and 
Christian character could do to make these lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 


EVERY LESSON WRITER IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD! 







Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly the essential unity of the churches and the possi- 
bility of organic union than the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an interdenominational series of Sunday- 
school lessons. There has been no serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, among them Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can doubt that 
co-operation and union is possible at every other point? 


The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 










Study the following diagram: 
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of Jesus Arranged by the International Sunday School Association. 
. Kingdom 
In Fifty-two ponmesand | APPROXIMATE PUBLIC | py pe 
Lessons — | DEPARTMENTS | AGE SCHOOL JOSIAH STRONG 
BY DR. LOA ee GRADE A monthly magazine 
ERMINA | for adult classes and 
SCOTT. mature young people 
< iene 00 nee set | Beginners 4 and 5 Years who wish to study the 
peoples and adult classes. great vital problems of 
It is conceded to be the | — Christianity. 
most practicable text _Price 50 cents a year. 
for it cain on tin ist | 6 Years 1st Single copy 5c. 
or its purp 2na Primary 7 « 2nd 
aanggy 3rd s 3rd The Moral 
The book grew in the 
actual experience of Leaders of 
. } | 
teaching. From the ist 9 em 4th israel 
moment it came from 2nd Junior | 10 5th BY HERBERT L. 
the press it has been in 3rd s ¢ 6th WILLETT 
great demand. Another 4th 2“ 7th A study of the Hebrew 
edition is now being | prophets. 
prepared for. tat 13 Years “ 8th No more comprehen- 
It is just the thing 2nd 14 * 1 High sive, scholarly, and yet 
for classes of young peo- 3rd Intermediate _ = a < graphic narrative of the 
ple of Senior department. 4th 16“ y= moral history of Israel 
But it is equally well has ever been published. 
dented ol Its It is an ideal text for 
adapted to adults. 17 Years adult and young people's 
Price 50c. In quanti- ist | Senior _ ee g * classes. : 
ties of 10 or more, 40c. 2nd | 19 Published now in quar- 
Write today for a terly form. Price 35c a 














copy. quarter. 





SEND TODAY FOR PRICE LIST, ORDER BLANK AND PROSPECTUS! 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 

































